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THE MONTH. 


WE HAVE been able to obtain some valuable facts about 
the condition of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, which show 
Secretary Whitney to be insincere in civil service reform, 
at least when in proximity to Tammany, County Democ- 
racy, and the Brooklyn Democracy. 





THE BALTIMORE meeting is quite fully reported in this 
number, and we should like to call especial attention to 
Mr. Foulke’s admirable speech on the prospects for our 
reform under the incoming administration. Mr. Dana’s 
on the outgoing administration-contains some valuable 
matter on the progress of the reform as well as on the 
want of its progress. The Senate speeches form amusing 
and instructive reading, and the long abstracts of them 
given in this number will repay the time taken in perus- 
ing them by any one interested in the attitude of politi- 
cians to the reform. Senator Vest’s account of dividing 








up the patronage of Missouri between Mr. Filley and Mr. 
Van Horn, under Arthur’s administration, to make har- 
mony in the party, is a good illustration of the old spoils 
methods. 


THE PAST month has been an eventful one for civil 
service reform. The Senate debate on allowing an addi- 
tional clerk for the United States Commission, the re- 
moval of Chairman Edgerton, and the zealous conference 
of reformers at Baltimore are the main features. 

Mr. Edgerton’s retention on the Civil Service Commis- 
sion after he had taken so much pains to express his con- 
tempt for the reform, not only in private, but officially 
and in public, is one of the things hard to understand in 
Cleveland’s administration. The removal, however, is 


not_only a case.of better late than never,.but.it.seems. 


quite proper that an outgoing Democratic Administration 
should not leave a member to represent that party who 
does not represent the reform ; and, though the appoint- 
ment of a successor has been criticised on the ground that 
it should have been left to Harrison, it is really on right 
principles. It is perfectly proper that the Democratic 
member who is to remain on the board —and Edgerton 
could not have been kept on —should be nominated by 
the Democrats. 

Ex-Governor Hugh S. Thompson’s appointment is a 
good one. He is that governor of South Carolina who 
not only before his election, but after it, declared himself 
in favor of civil service reform. In his inaugural address, 
Dec. 5, 1882, enumerating the reforms to be carried out, 
he mentioned “a civil service reform which shall regard 
public offices as public trusts to be exercised for the 
benefit of the people, and not for party purposes, and 
which shall make merit the test for appointment to and 
retention in office ” ; and as governor he carried this policy 
out in practice. He was appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury at Washington in 1885. 

The New York Nation, however, finds a flaw in Thomp- 
son’s record because he took part in the reinstatement of 
Elwell in the New York custom-house. Elwell was 
removed for cause; but, as there was suspicion of sugar 
frauds in that custom-house, as Elwell was one of the 
informers, and as he was removed by one ef the persons 
informed against, it was perfectly natural for the Treasury 
officials to believe that the removal of Elvell was im- 
proper, and that his reinstatement was salutary. Whether 
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or not it may turn out in the end that there were any such 
frauds, if the Treasury Department believed the frauds 
existed, it was clearly their duty not to allow an informer 
to be, as they supposed, persecuted. 

Therefore, the action of Thompson seems commendable, 
assuming that the Treasury Department had probable 
cause for supposing the sugar frauds to exist. 





CIVIL SERVICE DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


The most important and interesting debate on civil service 
reform since the one in 1882 on the adoption of the Pendleton 
bill took place in the United States Senate, on the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th of February, on a motion of Senator Hawley, of Con- 
necticut, to amend the appropriation bill, so as to give an 
additional clerk for the Civil Service Commission. Nineteen 
senators took part in the debate, and the report of it covers 
over forty-one columns of the Congressional Record. 

The only senators who spoke in favor of the one additional 
clerk were Senators Hoar and Hawley, both of whom took 
strong civil service ground of the most satisfactory kind. The 
other senators who took part were mostly opposed to the 
reform; and we learn from Mr. Moorfield Storey, who was 
present and heard the debate, that the speeches in opposition 
were listened to with evident satisfaction which the others 
failed to give. 

Notwithstanding the unpopularity of the reform with the 
large majority of individual senators, it is a most striking fact 
that, when the question was put to vote, the additional clerk 


was granted. This is no mean compliment to the strength of 
the reform. 


Mr. Gorman went out of his way to tell the Senate that he 


was “no civil service reformer.” He also gave an amusing 
description of an examination for letter carriers, which he said 
took place in Baltimore under Arthur’s administration. _ This 
account, which he had stored up in his memory so he ,could 
“repeat it almost word for word,” was given him by a boy who 
had failed to pass. Such questions were said to have been 
asked the applicants as “the number of lines of steamers plying 
between the United States and Liverpool and London,” and 
the examiners “finally branched him off into geometry, and 
would have taken him into astronomy,” Mr. Gorman said, had 
not the boy given it up. It is evident that “the boy lied”; but 
as Senator Hoar seemed to take Mr. Gorman’s statements in 
earnest, and as it is possible that some others may do the same, 
we appealed directly to Mr. Lyman, who, as chief examiner or 
commissioner, has been connected with the Board from the 
start. He replies as follows : — 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 18, 1889. 

My dear Mr. Dana,—\ have yours of the 15th inst., calling my 
attention to Senator Gorman’s statement, made in debate in the 
United States Senate on the 7th inst., concerning questions alleged 


to have been asked of an applicant in an examination for the position 
of letter carrier, etc. 


You may state on my authority that no such questions as those 
mentioned by Senator Gorman were ever asked by this Commission 
or by any Board of Examiners acting under authority of this Commis- 
sion. The Commission has in various examinations asked questions 
in the higher mathematics, including algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry, and in astronomy. The examinations in which such ques- 
tions have been asked were for positions in which a knowledge of 
all these branches was absolutely necessary for the proper perform- 
ance of the public work, such as assistant and computer in the 
National Observatory, computer in the Nautical Almanac Office, and 
other positions of like character. ... 


Very truly yours, CHAS, LYMAN, Commissioner. 


We remember that it was this same Senator Gorman who 
some years ago tried to make an audience believe that candi- 
dates for laborers in the service of the city of Boston had to 
undergo an examination in algebra, and that only college grad- 
uates could become clerks in Massachusetts. 

Senator Coke confidently asserted what he called “a fact” ; 
namely, that applicants are all examined “ without reference 
to any particular place. They are simply general applicants 
for a place,” “and they are appointed at the will of the Com- 
mission afterward to any place that may become vacant.” Mr. 
Coke is laboring under a delusion which no one of the senators 
removed, The truth is there are as many kinds of examina- 
tions as there are different kinds of duties to be performed. 
In the last report of the Commission (p. 15) there are no less 
than twenty-four special subjects enumerated —such as stenog- 
raphy, telegraphy, type-writing, botany, German, French, etc.— 
in which the applicants have to pass, if the subjects are required 
for the performance of the duties in the places they seek, and 
there are many grades of general examinations, depending upon 
the grade of work applied for. The examination for letter 
carriers is a very different thing from the examination for 
$1,500 clerks. 

Senator Daniel on the 7th made the longest and strongest 
speech against civil service reform. He, like most opponents 
of the reform, attacked not the reform, but certain erroneous 
notions which he himself entertained about the reform. He 
got an idea that appointments were made with no inquiry into 
the character of the applicants. Senator Hawley pointed out 
that the Commission, on the contrary, require testimony as to 
good moral character, fidelity, and mental capacity. Senator 
Hawley also remarked that the examinations were not “mere 
school examinations,” as Senator Daniel supposed, but were 
such “inquiries as a sagacious employer gives to young men 
who desire to be employed.” Another objection that Mr. 
Daniel had was that “confidential” clerks should not be 
forced on one by an examiners’ board. The senator over- 
looked Rule XIX., which provides that “the confidential clerks 
of the heads of departments and offices” shall be exempt from 
the civil service rules. 

We publish all the important parts of the debate in this 
number. 


THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


Hearing rumors of great abuse of patronage in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, especially during the last presidential election, we have made 
careful inquiries, and the following account, which we have gathered 
from the most reliable sources, we believe to be perfectly true : — 


In considering the conduct of affairs at the New York navy yard 
during the past four years, credit must be given to Mr. Whitney 
for the improved system of insuring the delivery of supplies of good 
quality and the continued and firm support given by him to those in- 
specting officers who have steadfastly refused to pass any supplies 
inferior to those contracted for. These struggles have no doubt 
been constant, and severe pressure has been brought to bear on the 
Secretary of the Navy to induce him to modify the instructions to in- 
spectors. Thousands of dollars have been saved by him in this and 
other similar ways; and it is to be regretted that his vigilance has 
not prevented loss to the government in other ways. Never within 
recent years have the civil employees of the navy yard, the clerks, 
mechanics, and laborers, been of so poor a quality, and never has so 
little work been performed for the enormous amount of money paid 
them. Athough, when Mr. Whitney took office four years ago, the 
force in the navy yard, clerks, laborers, and mechanics, was on the 
whole excellent. 

On Oct. 19, 1885, Mr. Whitney issued a general order, addressed 
to the foremen in the respective navy yards, stating that the appoint- 
ment of workmen and laborers woul therealter be intrusted to them, 
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that no political consideration should govern their selection, and that 
the duty of the appointing power would be to disregard every consid- 
eration except the efficiency of the men as workmen. Brave words, 
indeed! but, unfortunately, this manifesto was soon followed by a 
visit from a confidential messenger of Mr. Whitney’s, who confided 
to the different heads of departments the Secauterys message to the 
effect that this general order did not really mean anything, but that, 
when workmen were required, application should be made to one of 
three persons, representing respectively Tammany Hall, the County 
Democracy, and the Brooklyn Democracy. As rapidly as possible the 
former workmen were discharged, and their places were filled by these 
Democratic procurers with nominees of the ward politicians, among 
whom the rum-selling element was prominent and influential. The 
consequence was that rum-drinkers who could be relied upon to spend 
a large portion of the money, received from the government, in the 
rum shops soon filled the yard. Shipwrights, joiners, blacksmiths, 
and machinists, the best of their kind, who had been employed in the 
yard for years, were summarily turned off for no fault, and their places 
were filled with a lazy, inefficient, and drunken set of heelers for the 
various Democratic bosses, the foremen themselves were terrorized, 
knowing that they held their places at the pleasure, not of the officers 
of the yard, but of the gang of ward politicians, who ruled them with 
a rod of iron, and whose humble servants they were, with but one or 
two exceptions. 

For two or three weeks before the recent 
yard was thronged with men employed to do nothing but vote the 
Democratic ticket. Bribery was shamelessly resorted to, by giving 
men who did not work and never intended to work from five to twenty 
days’ pay. Men’s wages were charged to ships which they never saw, 
the result being that the money appropriated for the repair and outfit 
of ships was used to carry the election instead of being legitimately 
expended in a proper manner. 

The clerical appointments in the yard fared no better. An inquiry 

into the competency, industry, sobriety, and trustworthiness of the 
clerks in the various departments would bring to light some remark- 
able and disgraceful facts. The patronage of filling these places was 
apparently exacted of Mr. Whitney by the Democratic magnates of 
New York and Brooklyn, and was held like any other piece of per- 
sonal property by coroners, sheriffs, fire commissioners, and police 
justices. Representations to the Navy Department by the officers of 
the yard of the utter unfitness of these appointees, of their absence 
without leave, of their habitual drunkenness, met with no attention 
whatever. Honest and capable men who had proved themselves 
trustworthy were summarily dismissed by orders signed by the Sec- 
‘retary of the Navy, and their places filled by ignorant, drunken 
loafers. It is not too much to say that not one-third of the present 
clerical force of the navy yard would hold their places, were the 
most elementary examination as to fitness ordered. 

Bad as this ‘state of affairs is, there is another most serious aspect 
of it to those who have at heart the honor and uprightness of the 
American naval officer. Such conditions are, of course, known and 
acquiesced in by the officers who superintend these worthless em- 
ployees. They, however, are painfully aware that it only requires the 
order of the Secretary, if they remonstrate, to turn them out of their 
rent-free houses, and by placing them on “ waiting orders” to reduce 
their income by a sum of from $700 to $1,000. It is much to be 
feared that in many cases officers have been obliged to signify their 
willingness to please the Secretary in all such appointments He ona 
they could succeed in being ordered to congenial duty there as well 
as elsewhere. 

But it is repeatedly said such conditions will always continue; that 
under a republican form of government no other arrangement is 
practicable. No more absurd fallacy could be stated. As a matter 
of fact, such has not always been the case; and, while it is true that 
some honest officers have been detached for refusing to countenance 
the dictation of political bosses, still, if their successors had imitated 
their conduct, such abuses would have been very difficult. For the 
most complete remedy, let the Secretary of the Navy simply direct 
that no clerical appointment shall be made except by competitive 
examination; and if under the rules of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, all the better, and let the laborers be selected by some such 
system of registration as is in force in the cities of Boston and Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the evil will be ended immediately. 


residential election, the 





THE UNCLASSIFIED SERVICE UNDER CLEVELAND. 


In the last number of the Crvit ServicE RECORD, we made 
an estimate of the number of changes that had taken place in 
that part of the civil service which is not under the civil service 
rules, and which is called the “ unclassified service.” We made 
our estimates from the official statistics about postmasters, who 
make up more than half of this part of the United States offi- 





cials. We put the percentage of changes as about 80 up to 
election day. 

Since then, we have had full figures from the Department of 
the Interior, which we print elsewhere ; and it will be seen that 
our estimate is fully corroborated. From them it will be seen 
that up to the 30th of September, or about a month before elec- 
tion, 78,4 per cent. of those officials had been changed since 
Cleveland’s inauguration. 

In the diplomatic and consular service, however, the pro- 
portion is less. Up to Dec. 1, 1888, the proportion was only 
56 per cent. in the consular service, and 85,5 per cent. in the 
diplomatic. As the latter service represents offices which are 
more or less political, and which the most reform president 
might have good reason to change wholly, in order to carry out 
his foreign policy, we dismiss that portion of the service from 
consideration, merely mentioning that the nine places not 
changed represent an aggregate salary of $28,550 a year, and 
suggesting that it must have taken no little firmness to resist 
the pressure for these nine places. 

As to the consular service, however, many of the places have 
no salary attached, and some of them have no fees at all or very 
little indeed. We have therefore taken the trouble, and a good 
deal of trouble it was, too,— the Register is so badly arranged, 
— to divide the changes into three classes according to compen- 
sation. We print this information in tabular form in this num- 
ber; and it appears that, of the places of $2,000 and upwards, 
—149 in number,— 117, or 78,5 per cent., have been changed, 
while of those under $500 only 424 are new appointments. 

The Boston Daily Record (Republican), using our estimate of 
changes, says that at that rate it would take only four and a half 
years in all of Cleveland’s administration to make a clean sweep 
of the offices not under the civil service rules. That statement 
is both true and forcible, and brings clearly before us two 
important things. One is the necessity of including the rest of 
the service within the law as rapidly as possible, and the other 
is the necessity for the incoming administration to resist press- 
ure for change on party grounds from the very start. 

In Grant’s eight years, with no change of party, 150 per 
cent. of the offices were changed,—that is, the number of 
changes were sufficient to have made a clean sweep and half 
another; and under Hayes, who made the smallest proportion 
of removals, it would have taken only six and a quarter years to 
have changed all the postmasters at the rate even he was going. 





CLEVELAND AND THE “SENTIMENTAL RE- 
FORMERS.” 


In the Baltimore Sun’s review of President Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration (which claims to be based upon conversations with 
the President), we find no complaint that he has been ham- 
pered or embarrassed by spoilsmen and politicians in his treat- 
ment of the civil service reform question, but the following 
assertion that he has suffered from the advice of sentimental 
reformers : — 

With reference to the civil service system, he is as firm and decided 
as in his views on the tariff question. He believes that civil service 
reform has come to stay. He has treated it solely as a practical 
question, and has been much hampered and embarrassed by the 
vagaries of sentimental reformers and theorists, who have been 
continually urging him to do this or that for mere sensational effect, 
which he did not regard as judicious. 

If this utterance of the President is aimed at the organized 
civil service reformers,— at the men who framed the Pendleton 
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bill and pressed it upon Congress,—we think it is unjust. 
These men are not sentimental reformers and theorists. They 
regard civil service reform as a practical question, and have 
made no recommendations for mere sensational effect. And 
we challenge President Cleveland to mention any measure of 
this character which has been urged upon him by those to 
whom the reformers of the country have committed the task 
of pushing this reform. We should believe that the President 
had been misreported, had not similar statements been put 
forth on his behalf heretofore and not been denied. 





AN ASSISTANT VETERINARY SURGEON. 


In ONE of the departments of the city of Boston there 
appeared on the pay-rolls not long ago the name of a 
man appointed as “Assistant Veterinary Surgeon,” at the 
salary of $3 a day. The office was a new one, and the 
appointment was made outside the civil service rules. 
As the department did not use a very large number of 
horses, it became natural to ask why more than one veter- 
inary surgeon was needed, and then to ascertain the duties 
of this new official, and see if he should not be included 
within the classified service subject to the law. 

Accordingly, the man was seen. He did not present 
the appearance of a M. R.C.V.S., to say the least, and, 
in fact, looked like a rather stupid man for a tip-cart 
driver. He was asked what his duties were. He an- 
swered substantially as follows, “I look after the sick 
horses of the department, help bandage ’em up, and hold 


"em when they give ’em medicine, to be sure.” He was 
then asked what he had studied on the subject. “Faith,” 
said he, ‘(I have not studied the art at all.” Then his 


experience was inquired into. He replied that he had 
helped bandage some horses in another department. Then 
said his interrogator: “ You have been in another city de- 


partment? In what capacity, may Iask?” “Asa team- 
ster,” he replied. ‘“ Now, then, how many sick horses 
have you attended since you have been employed as 
assistant surgeon?” “Well, you see there haven’t been 
any sick ones since I was there.” “What, then, do you 
do there?” he was then asked. To which he replied, “I 
takes care of a horse and cart.” “Well, now, isn’t that 
your chief work, after all?” “That’s about it,” he 
replied. 

It may be interesting to know in what department this 
man was hired, and why he was given this peculiar title. 
The department was the Sewer Department. At the head 
of it is a man competent enough for his work, but an 
enemy of civil service reform and a spoilsman. Last 
spring, he appointed laborers under the new, high-sound- 
ing title of “assistants,” for the purpose of being able 
to appoint whom he chose instead of being limited to the 
eligible lists. 

Of course, these new titled officials are soon brought 
under the rules; but, during the mean time, a political 
favor can be rendered at the public expense. 

This was the same man — Seth Perkins — who did not 
hesitate to state in his answer to the circular letter of 
Mayor O’Brien to heads of departments, about a year ago, 
that he was “confident better results could be obtained 
under the old system than under the Civil Service Law,” 
though he had not had any experience under the old sys- 
tem and very little under the new. 

Mr. Perkins has been removed by Mayor Hart. 





ADDRESS OF WM. D. FOULKE 
BEFORE THE 
INDIANA: CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
JANUARY 23, 1889. 


The address begins with stating the work of the Association 
in investigating the abuses in Federal appointments and in the 
State benevolent institutions, the failure on the part of the 
President of the United States or the Indiana Assembly to 
correct these evils, the efforts of the Association in setting the 
evils before the people, the defeat of both State and national 
administrations which permitted these abuses, the aid given by 
the Association to the attorney-general of the State in the suits 
to remove the trustees of the insane, the propagation of the 
reform in the press and by addresses, and the important assist- 
ance given the Hale Investigating Committee of the United 
States Senate at Indianapolis. 

After condemning the failure of President Cleveland to ad- 
vance the reform in Indiana as wholly without excuse, Mr. 
Foulke goes on to say :— 


The next question is, What have we a right to expect from the 
Republican party and the incoming administration? That party 
acquired power upon certain definite promises made to the people, 
Pe embodied in the national platform. We have a right to demand 
that these promises shall be fulfilled. This is the language: “The 
men who abandoned the Republican party in 1884 oa continue to 
adhere to the Democratic party have deserted not only the cause of 
honest government, of sound finance, of freedom, of purity of the 
ballot, but especially have they deserted the cause of reform in the 
civil service. We will not fail to keep our pledges because they have 
broken theirs, or because their candidate has broken his.” We have, 
therefore, not only condemnation of the Independents and their can- 
didate as not sufficiently faithful to reform, not only is there the 
strongest implied promise to do a great deal better than Mr. Cleve- 
land, but the platform on this point is made not simply a declaration 
of policy, but a definite “ledge” to the people. ... 

The platform goes on: “ We therefore repeat our declaration of 
1884, to wit: The reform of the civil service auspiciously begun 
under a Republican administration should be completed by the 
further extension of the reform system, already established by law, 
to all the grades of the service to which it is applicable. The spirit 
and purpose of reform should be observed in all Executive appoint- 
ments, and all laws at variance with the object of existing reform 
legislation should be repealed, to the end that the dangers to free 
institutions, which lurk in the power of official patronage, may be 
wisely and effectively avoided.” 


Mr. Foulke, calling attention to General Harrison’s statement 
in his letter of acceptance, that he is in “entire agreement” with 
the platform, says : — 


Now, what is the meaning of the platform? It is capable of pretty 
definite construction. . . . 

“The reform should be extended to all grades of the service to 
which it is applicable.” This is the pledge. By whom must that 
extension be made? Undoubtedly by that branch of the govern- 
ment which is now invested with control over executive appoint- 
ments. ... 

It is the President then, and not Congress, to whom we must look 
for the redemption of this pledge for the further extension of the 
reform system. The promise can under no circumstances be fulfilled 
by a mere approval by the Executive of additional reform legisla- 
tion. The affirmative act of extending the system must be done by 
the President. Congress has already enacted legislation which amply 
authorizes the Executive to make the extensions promised... . 

The next question is, To what grades of the service is the reform 
system applicable? This, also, is capable of pretty definite ascertain- 
ment. The Civil Service Act itself enumerates other grades of the 
service mg which it is applicable, and to which it has not yet been 
extended. 


The extensions suggested are to the employees in all free 
delivery post-offices and in all the custom-houses, to the labor 
service of the government (citing the success of applying the 
system to laborers in Massachusetts), to many places in the 
Railway Mail Service, Indian Bureau, Land Bureau, Labor 
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Bureau, Indian School Service, in the several depots under the 
War Department “at large,” and its extension in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 









But the promise in the platform does not stop at the mere exten- 
sion of the classified service. “The spirit and purpose of reform 
should be observed in a// executive appointments.” 

Mr. Foulke, after stating that “the spirit and purpose of the 
reform,” as gathered from the law, are non-partisanship, fitness, 
non-interference of Congressmen in appointments, and freedom 
of officials from political assessments, coercion, and from need 
of doing party work,— quotes from General Harrison’s letter of 
acceptance, where Harrison says : — 












In appointments to cone grade and department, fitness, and not 
party service, should be the essential and discriminating test, and 
fidelity and efficiency the only sure tenure of office. Only the inter- 
ests of the public service should suggest removals from office, 


and points out with force that this 


means that the local clamor of political aspirants, and even the local 
political sentiment of the community, shall not be able to accomplish 
the removal of that Democratic official who has faithfully performed 
his duty. 

But the Republican platform goes further. Not only is this spirit 
and purpose to be observed in all Executive appointments, but all 
laws at variance with the object of existing reform legislation are to 
be repealed. This, of course, affects the legislative branch of the 
government. 


This, Mr. Foulke points out, means the repeal of the four- 
year law, if it means anything, and, by promising to avoid 
“the dangers to free institutions which lurk in the powers of 
official patronage,” the platform, by implication, commits the 
Republican party to the reform of the election laws and the 
abolition of bribery and intimidation; and he recommends 
the ballot reform law, but more particularly lays stress on the 
importance of taking out of politics the great bribery fund of 
one hundred thousand appointive offices by means of some per- 
manent system of selection, and not leaving the reform to the 
mere personal efforts of resistance, no matter how heroic, the 
good effects of which a succeeding administration may wholly 
destroy. And, after quoting passages from the speeches of 
General Harrison,— committing him to the principles of the 
reform,— the address ends as follows :— 


I think I can say for the Indiana Civil Service Reform Association 
that it intends to apply to the new administration the same standard 
of duty which it applied to the old. While Grover Cleveland was 
President, if we discovered abuses, we laid them, in the first place, 
before the officers by whom they should be remedied. If no remedy 
was applied, we brought them to the notice of the Executive, before 
giving them to the world and inviting popular criticism. We shall 
pursue exactly the same course hereafter. There will be not the 
slightest — of policy or procedure. 

The principles of civil service reform rise above and beyond all 
matters of temporary political expediency. 

Whatever party may hold for the time the reins of power, we 
propose to remain faithful to these salutary and enduring principles. 





























THE BALTIMORE MEETING. 


One of the most enthusiastic and inspiring civil service reform 
meetings was held at Baltimore on February 23. It was a friendly 
conference called at the invitation of the Baltimore Association. 
Among the most prominent persons of the 100 or more present were : 
Dorman B. Eaton, E. L. Godkin of New York Vation, Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, William Potts, secretary of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association, of New York; Herbert Welsh, of Philadelphia, 
secretary of the Indian oO Association; Judge Foulke and L. B. 
Swift, of Indiana; L. M. Blackford, of Alexandria, Va.; Rev. Dr. 
James Andrews Harris, Joseph Parrish, Samuel Wagner, Stewart 
Wood, of Philadelphia; E. S. Sayres, treasurer of the Pennsylvania 
Civil Service Association; J. G. Francis and F. B. Reeves, of Phila- 
delphia, members of the executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Association; C. G. Kidder, Charles C. Allen, of St. Louis; H. W. 





























































Farnam, of New Haven; W. L. Putnam, of Portland; Naval Officer 
Silas W. Burt, of New York; Henry A. Richmond, of Buffalo, ex- 
Civil Service Commissioner of New York State; George M. Gail, 
ae ay Wilmer, of Virginia; J. J. Myers, Arthur A. Hobart, Hon. 
H. H. Sprague, W. W. Vaughan, and R. H. Dana, of Boston; Morrill 
Wyman, Jr., R. N. Toppan, and George G. Wright, of Cambridge; 
Fabian Franklin, Weston Flint, secretary of the Hale Investigating 
Committee; G. A. Dennison, of Springfield, Mass.; J. A. Taylor 
and H. M. Jenkins, of Brooklyn, N.Y. Some of the Baltimoreans 
were: Charles J. Bonaparte, Colonel R. M. Venable, W. L. Marbury, 
W. Cabell Bruce, W. Irvine Cross, Francis K. Carey, T. Wallis 
Blackiston, John C. Rose, William Reynolds, J, V. L. Findlay, 
Joseph Packard, Jr., J. Hemsley Johnson. Reverdy Johnson, Prof. 
D. C. Gilman, Prof. H. B. Adams, William Winchester, J. Hall 
Pleasants, Thomas B. Mackall, Rudolph Barton, Robert D. Morrison, 
William Wilkins, and Dr. John Morris. 

The first session was held at 11 A.M., in the rooms of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building. This was a private meeting, 
not open either to the press or the public. A draft of resolutions 
drawn up by a committee of the Baltimore Association was presented 
and discussed, and at 2.30 the meeting adjourned for lunch, which 
was provided by the Baltimore Association at Hotel Pennert. The 
afternoon session, with open doors, was called to order by Mr. 
Charles J. Bonaparte. Mr. Foulke, of Indiana, was chosen chair- 
man, and Mr. Stewart Wood, of Philadelphia, secretary. The follow- 
ing resolutions reported from the morning meeting were unanimously 
adopted : — 

Resolved, That we recognize in the President-elect’s indorsement 
of his party’s platform regarding civil service reform a pledge that 
during his term of office the existing statutes and rules will be ob- 
served, both in letter and spirit; their form so amended and their 
scope so enlarged as to promote the improvement of administrative 
methods and their purification, and that no part of the progress 
already made in law or custom will be abandoned; and, in the efforts 
of the incoming President to perform this pledge, we tender him our 
most hearty co-operation and support. 

Resolved, That the true meaning and purpose of the Civil Service 
Reform Law forbid the removal of officers in the classified service 
under any pretext for political or partisan reasons, and to tolerate 
such removals would be inconsistent with the Republican platform 
and the letter of acceptance of the President-elect. 

Resolved, That the Civil Service Commissioners, to aid the Presi- 
dent as they ought in executing the laws, and the heads of all offices 
concerned in the enforcement of the Civil Service Law, should be 
men of experience and discretion and in full sympathy with the 
reform of the civil service. 

Resolved, That in the unclassifieed service an enlightened public 
opinion demands that appointments and removals shall be made 
solely with a view to the welfare of the whole people, and not to pro- 
mote the real or fancied interests of any party, faction, or person, 
and condemns the choice of any man for office except the one best 
fitted to discharge its duties, and the dismissal of any man from 
office on account of his political opinions or party affiliations, unless 
these affect his official actions. 

Resolved, That we believe the public interest would be promoted 
by the repeal of all laws which require the appointment of non- 
political federal officers for fixed terms; but, so long as those laws 
remain in force, the salutary principle that such officers should be 
allowed to serve out their terms, and then be reappointed, unless 
some definite and personal cause for their removal can be shown, 
should be maintained. 

Resolved, That every change of administration imposes upon the 
friends of good government the duty of earnestly proclaiming that 
one charged with a public trust has no greater right to use it for per- 
sonal or partisan advantages than a private trustee would have to 
make profit for himself or his friends out of the estate committed to 
his care, and that it is as plainly wrongful for a president to repay 
party services by employment at public cost as it would be for Con- 
gress to reward such service with money out of the public treasury. 

Resolved, That, impressed as all good citizens must be by the 
grave abuses and danger to free institutions arising from the lavish 
and increasing use of money at elections, we emphatically direct 
public attention to the truth that a man whose vote or influence is 
obtained by a promise of public employment is no less bribed than 
if paid in money, and that the more insidious form of corruption 
leads inevitably and almost insensibly to the grosser. 

Resolved, That a law or rule should be adopted requiring that, 
whenever any officer in the classified service is removed, the person 
making such removal should enter on récord his reasons for so 
doing; and every officer removed is entitled, as a matter of strict 
justice, to a written statement of the grounds of removal. 

Resolved, That the Senate should consider all nominations for 
office in open. session. 

The following special resolution was offered by Mr. Potts, and was 
adopted : — 

Resolved, That reform would be greatly promoted if provision 
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were made by law for the employment and payment of examiners 
from among persons not otherwise in the public service, and by the 
reversal of the present rule of the Civil Service Commission pro- 
hibiting full publicity as to the results of all examinations. 

Mr. Swift and Mr. Eaton advocated the resolutions. Mr. Swift 
said there were few people in the community, or among applicants 
either, who believed that there could be successful competition unless 
they belonged to the right party. The examinations should be public, 
po every candidate should have the right to see his own papers, 
and his neighbors’, too. And Mr. Dana said the Massachusetts law 
allowed persons to be appointed as examiners who were not in the 
public service, and this was greatly to the advantage of the system. 

Mr. Eaton said he supposed no one doubted that the federal offices 
for Maryland were already provided for. It was time to draw the 
public attention to the evil of members of Congress attempting to 
coerce the Executive in the appointing power. Nothing is more 
important, Mr. Eaton said, in the government of the United States 
than the division of authority. This maxim has become unbalanced 
by the enormous interference of those who say, “If you vote for me, 
I will give re an office, or to your cousin, if you don’t want it.” 
Harrison will enter upon his duties with the power to appoint per- 
sons to every office in his gift, and the Congressmen should be bound 
to attend to their own business, and not to meddle with who shall be 
postmasters, postmistresses, letter-carriers, or bootblacks to the post- 
masters. There are too many politicians like the old Down-Easter, 
who once went to the White House and said, “If you don’t turn out 
the fifteen light-house keepers in my deestrict an’ fill em with my 
friends, I’ll carry the next election agin you.” (Laughter.) There is 
no necessity of turning out capable men to make places for henchmen. 
Any resolution we might pass in this respect might not be any more 
effective than a Chinese gong in war, but every gong makes some 
noise. ‘Members of Congress rushing to the President's doors in the 
interest of office-seekers exercise an invading effrontery and a demor- 
alizing and unconstitutional intrusion upon that part of the govern- 
ment. It is no wonderthat the President is worn out, and he is 
probably ashamed of himself because he didn’t kick half of them 
downstairs. (Laughter.) 

He offered the following i— 

Resolved, That it is no less an indefensible intrusion and a violation 
of the spirit of the Constitution for officers of the legislative depart- 
ments to go to the White House and there attempt to control the 
President’s discretion in the exercise of the power of appointment 
than it would be for the President and hig cabinet to go to the Senate 
and House, and attempt to control the discretion of its members in 
the exercise of the power of legislation. Adopted. 

Mr. William B. Reynolds then offered a resolution in substance 
pledging all civil service reformers never to lose an opportunity to 
advocate the reform when on the stump. Mr. Roosevelt thought 
that was going too far, as he seldom said anything about it on the 
stump ; that, when he had tried to, it awakened no enthusiasm. * He 
said he always did what he deemed best to attract the attention and 
enthusiasm of his audiences, and, when crowds came in a meeting 
with torches and horns, he had to give back some kind of a hurrah. 
He liked the spirit of the resolution, but did not think it practical. 
He had a very poor opinion of the intellect of a man who did not 
understand civil service reform,—if not wholly, at least in the 
abstract. Mr. Blackford, Mr. Dana, and Mr. Swift all declared that 
they had always spoken in behalf of the reform when on the stump, 
and that, a it was a subject that did not usually excite applause, 
it was yet well listened to, and they could make it plainer to the people 
bY, anecdotes demonstrating the evils of the spoils system. Mr. 

oulke remarked it is not always the most instructive part of the 
speech that arouses the most enthusiasm. The debate was very 
animated, and showed great zeal for the reform on the part of all the 
speakers. Letters of regret were read from Messrs. George William 
Curtis, Roland Hazard of California, C. K. Adams, president of 
Cornell University, Rev. William Mcllwain, president of Hampden- 
aot College, Thomas Wentworth Higginson of Cambridge, Mass., 
Russell H. Curtis of Chicago, John F. Sonsdall of Providence, James 
S. Blair of St. Louis, and S. Teackle Wallis, whose health would not 
— him to attend. The conference adjourned from 5.30 until 8 
o’clock. 

A committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Bonaparte, Roosevelt, 
Swift, Hobart, and Rose, were appointed to consider the best method 
of bringing the resolutions to the attention of the President-elect, 
with full powers. : 

At 8 o’clock the evening session began. It was held in the main 
hall of the Young Men’s Ghristian Association building, and was well 
attended by a most appreciative audience. 

Mr. Bonaparte presided, and made the opening address. He said: 
My first duty this evening is to justify in a few words the apparent 
presumption of the Maryland Association in claiming, perhaps some 
may think in usurping, the lead in this movement. Baltimore was 
certainly not the cradle of civil service reform, nor has civil service 
reform found here what scientists would call a specially favorable 
environment; but I know of no place in the Union where its working 











during the period of its partial application to the conduct of public 
business can be more profitably studied: nowhere have its effects 
been more significant than here. First among these, I count the 
fact that it has made most desirable enemies. Our senior senator 
emphatically “doesn’t like it.” He said some two weeks ago in the 
Senate, “I am no civil service reformer, I do not believe in the 
system: it is un-American.” This was not always thus: the Civil 
Service Reform Law was passed with the aid of Mr. Gorman’s vote, 
and at the banquet in his honor after the campaign of 1884 “civil 
service reform” was one of the toasts. But since then he has 
learned more about it; and, as he knows it better, he likes it less. 
Nor is he alone in this: our most influential local “boss” is said, on 
good authority, to have been much pleased because the St. Louis 
convention said nothing definite in favor of civil service reform, and, 
to turn for a moment to an authority outside of Maryland, the New 
York Sun says, “It is as popular among Democrats as diphtheria or 
scarlet fever.” Although this statement is found where I have said, 
I believe it to be perfectly true if confined to such Democrats as 
Arthur P. Gorman and Charles A. Dana. And surely none of us 
would have it otherwise. When wolves wish ill to watch-dogs, the 
watch-dogs are probably of some = When burglars curse a safe, 
that is the kind of safe to buy. en who wish their past forgotten, 
men who feel, despite themselves, that they are despised and 
shunned by those whose good opinion counts,—such men as these 
can do but one thing to help an honest cause or an honest man: they 
can accredit it or him by their hatred, and this they have done for our 
cause and for us. 

There is one person of whom Senator Gorman said in the same 
debate, “‘ He has my entire respect and confidence.” This was Com- 
missioner Edgerton, and I am not inclined to deny that he deserved 
just this praise from just this source. Nor is there any myster 
about the causes of this enmity. Of course, these are not avowed, 
but they are none the less evident. Politicians and editors like those 
I have mentioned hate civil service reform and civil service re- 
formers, because these prevent their billeting on the public as office- 
holders dangerous and disreputable men who serve their purposes. 
There are many such men to-day in the federal employ in Baltimore. 
Less than two years ago the Reform League, in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which received no reply, informed him that the 
then Collector of Internal Revenue had appointed to positions of 
trust one man who had passed two months in jail for keeping a 

mbling house, another who had been indicted, although never pun- 
ished, for shooting a ruffian like himself in the very station house 
where the latter was in custody and about to answer for a murderous 
assault on the future appointee, and a third who had been imprisoned 
five years as an insufficient penalty for, perhaps, the most unprovoked 
murder ever committed in the city. These were fair specimens, but 
only specimens, of the class of men who then made up, and now 
make up, in good part, the ersonnel of the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment here,—a department not troubled by the system which Mr. 
Gorman finds “un-American” and Mr. Dana “ Chinese,” and, even 
more than Mr. Edgerton, they no doubt enjoy, as they certainly 
merit, the “entire respect and confidence” of both. But we look at 
matters differently. e would like to keep’ such men out of public 
employment; and what will keep them out? Is it the want of rec- 
ommendation from reputable citizens ? 

But every one obtains recommendations. Mr. Eugene Higgins 
had two or three bank presidents with letters in his behalf. Mr. 
Morris A. Thomas published what looked very like a recommenda- 
tion from highly respected members of the Stock Board. George 
Trust, the most notorious, though not the worst of these internal 
revenue clerks, said —and I have no doubt truly said —that he had 
been recommended by some who professed to be not only respecta- 
ble, but reformers as well. 

Whenever a politician can rise from utter obscurity to national 
prominence through dexterity and success in “ stuffing ’’ ballot-boxes 
and “roughing” polls, he will have need to find berths for those 
who have done this work for him; and he or they will care little 
whether they are fit to do other work or not. 

And what can stop this? Is it the fear of exposure? But these 
men were exposed throughout the length and breadth of the Union; 
and what harm did it do them? It didn’t stop their salary; and, 
while that was paid, for what else did they care? Is it their incom- 
petency to discharge their legitimate duties? But they are not 
appointed to discharge those duties. They are appointed to do other 
work, for which they are thoroughly competent, and which they have 
often done already to the satisfaction of those who secure their 
appointment. 

The one and sole effective barrier which will keep such men out 
of public service is the “un-American,” the “ Chinese,” the “ imprac- 
tical” device of making their appointment depend, not on favoritism, 
but on merit, and on merit tested by a method which radically 
excludes favoritism; and competitive examinations, whatever their 
theoretical merits or defects, furnish practically such a test. The 
civil service rules may not give us ideal public servants, but they 
shut out gamblers and assassins. These gentry are not good at 
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examinations: they share the distaste of their senatorial and editorial 
patrons for the “un-American ” system, and will have none of it. 
Nowhere better than here can one see how a public service effected 
by reform methods compares with one abandoned to the spoilsmen. 
And we have also had in our post-office a very striking object lesson 
in the differences between the results of a presumably fair, though 
unfriendly, observance of the rules by the postmaster and his fraudu- 
lent evasion of them. We had for a year in that office a gentleman, 
Mr. I. Parker Veazey, who, having no doubt heard that office is a trust, 
consistently administered his public office as he did his private trusts, 
— that is to say, shamefully abused both. Finding the civil service 
rules in-his way, he took the entire list of ge to appoint from 
instead of four only, as required by Rule XVI. Under this system, 
he was able, as he boasted, to replace many Republican clerks and 
carriers with Democrats. But what was the character of the latter? 
From his successor’s report of April 30, 1888, to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, it appears that he had been obliged, notwithstanding their politi- 
cal orthodoxy, to remove, in less than two years, no less than one 
hundred and nineteen of Mr. Veazey’s appointees. “To be more 
specific as to causes,” says Mr. Brown, “they have been as follows: 
inefficiency, discourtesy, general stupidity, want of activity, drunken- 
ness, indifference as to their duties, want of cleanliness, having dan- 
gerous associates, dishonesty, and others in whom I did not have 
confidence as to their truthfulness, honesty, or competency, the 
majority having been removed for drunkenness.” The grammar of 
this statement may not be faultless, but its meaning is clear, and, 
taken in connection with the history of Mr. Veazey’s proceedings, very 
significant. And yet Mr. Brown is no more of a reformer than Mr. 
Veazey. For his chief assistant he chose a man whom the President 
had been deterred by earnest remonstrances, based on his antece- 
dents, from making United States Marshal. Such, then, is the 
order: real civil service reform, respectable men as officers; sham 
civil service reform, drunkards and robbers as officers; no civil ser- 
vice reform at all, gamblers and assassins as officers. These are the 
lessons of the past four years in Maryland, and I will no longer 
detain you from hearing what have been their lessons elsewhere. 


Mr. Dana was then introduced, and said : — 


In considering what progress the cause of civil servicc reform has 
made in the National Government since the inauguration of President 
Cleveland, we must first agree upon our standard, and then, with 
absolute fidelity to truth, record the facts as we find them. We 
stand here to-day not as members of any political party to whose 
record we are bound to “ point with pride,” not as the friends or 
opponents of any man. Our object is the triumph of the reform to 
whose support we are pledged ; and the best weapons of every re- 
former are truth and courage. At a conference like this there is no 
room for concealment or evasion. We can neither disguise nor 
change the history of the last four years. Let it not be supposed, 
however, that this is the history merely of the present Administration, 
or that we are here to record the success or failure of President 
Cleveland. No man in this country, no matter how high his office, 
can accomplish much unless he is supported by public opinion. If 
we shall find that the progress of civil service reform has not been as 
rapid since 1885 as we had hoped, the blame must rest almost equally 
on the two great parties, and we ourselves must bear our share. The 
Democratic party from 1872 to 1884 again and again reiterated its 
devotion to civil service reform; and nowhere is the true doctrine 
better stated than in the Democratic Platform of 1876: — 

“ Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experience proves that 
efficient economical conduct of the governmental business is not pos- 
sible, if its civil service be subject to change at every election, be a 
prize fought for at the ballot-box, be a brief reward of party zeal, instead 
of posts of honor, assigned for proved competency and held for fidelity 
in the public employ ; that the dispensing of patronage should neither 
be a tax upon the time of all our public men, nor the instrument of 
their ambition.” 

Since its triumph in 1884, these pledges have been forgotten, and the 
President of its choice has been exposed to as great a pressure from 
office-seekers, has received as little support from the leaders of his 
party in Congress and in the country at large, and has been as 
fiercely condemned for causing the Democratic defeat of this year by 
not having made fuller use of his patronage for its benefit as if the 
lofty sentiments, just quoted had never received the unanimous ap- 
proval of a National Convention. 

The Republican party, on the other hand, has never risen above the 
party stand-point. The Senate, whose elected president lost no sup- 
porters when he denounced “the senile gangrene of civil service 
reform,” has confirmed every bad nomination presented to it, has 
only hesitated, as it hesitates to-day, at good ones. The Republican 
leaders have sneered at honest effort, have unsparingly denounced 
shortcoming, have in many cases condemned the principles of civil 
service reform while attacking the President for violating them, and 
in short stood always ready to criticise, but never to encourage or help, 
until now, when the election is over, a tardy magnanimity shows itself 
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occasionally, and the President is reluctantly praised for good inten- 
tions. 

If they consider this statement too severe, let them tell me in what 
Republican State has any progress in this reform been made since 
1884. Do we find it in Maine, the home of the “ uncrowned king,” 
in Vermont, “ the star which never sets,” in Pennsylvania, which rolls 
majority, in Ohio, the State of Sherman, amon 
whose ideas this has never found a place, in Kansas, the first fruit o 
— toil? I leave it to my Republican friends to answer 
where. 

We ourselves, the reformers far excellence, have too often felt such 
responsibility for the President whom our votes helped to elect that 
we have excused where we should have condemned and consented to 
what we should have resisted. Too many among us made the path 
of the spoilsman easier by conceding that, though all appointments 
should not be made for political reasons or to reward party services, 
yet half the offices might properly be given to political friends. 
Many of us were content to admit by silence, if not more openly, that, 
until the: spoils were equally divided, until half the offices were filled 
by Democrats, the application of our principles might be suspended ; 
and, in making this admission, we abandoned our strong position. 
When we, the special friends of the reform, made this concession to 
alleged political necessity, or, as some preferred to call it, to abstract 
justice, is it surprising that less ardent reformers fancied that ideal 
justice was still unsatisfied, and argued that, as the Republicans had 
enjoyed all the offices for twenty-five years, it would be time enough 
to divide equally after the Democrats had enjoyed an equal period 
of exclusive possession? Our concession was fatal, as are all com- 
— of principle. The justice which we invoked rested on no 

tter foundation than the old spoils system,— the fundamental idea 
of our opponents that the offices belong to the partisan officers, and 
not to the people. It was that kind of justice which requires an 
equal division of spoils among thieves, in order to administer which 
one must adopt the thief’s stand-point, and admit that there are spoils 
to divide, ignoring the rights of the true owner, which, in the forum 
of abstract justice, are, after all, entitled to be heard. We civil ser- 
vice reformers, therefore, must bear our full share of the responsi- 
bility for the failures which we must recognize and condemn. No 
citizen can justly say that his neighbor’s responsibility for bad gov- 
ernment is greater than his own, nor should he criticise the failures 
of others, unless he himself has done his best to prevent them. It 
is the people of the United States who are responsible for delay 
and failure. Whenever they really determine that the spoils system 
must go, its doom is sealed. Meanwhile, it is our duty to record the 
facts, to study the working of existing laws, to devise a remedy for 
the defects which experience has shown, and to inspire our fellow- 
countrymen with the belief that from us they may expect the truth 
spoken without fear or favor. 

The principle of civil service reform is that offices exist only be- 
cause there is public business to be done, and that officers should be 
appointed solely because they can do their work well, and not to 
reward them for services to some party or some individual. 

The Civil Service Law is an attempt to secure the application of 
that principle to a certain class of appointments; and to it every 
citizen, in office or out, owes obedience because it is the law, 

The progress made during the last four years is to be tested by 
considering how far the action of the Administration has been in 
accordance with the principle of civil service reform, and not by 
inquiring whether the law has been obeyed, though it is important 
also to ascertain whether experience has shown that it is possible to 
obey the letter and yet defeat the spirit of the law. 

Bearing these propositions in mind, I invite your attention to the 
facts, and proceed to state: first, what has been done in the unclassi- 
fied service; second, what has been done in the classified service ; 
and, third, what is the final judgment on the case. In passing, let 
me remark that the unclassified service is the name given to that 
part of the service which is not under the civil service rules and to 
which ee may be made without examination. 

It includes nearly 100,000 positions out of a total of about 125,000; 
that is, four-fifths of the service is not at present directly affected by 
the Civil Service Law. - 

Has there, in this part of the civil service, been a clean sweep of 
all of the offices? No. Eighty per cent. have been removed, have 
resigned, or not been reappointed at the expiration of their terms. 
This percentage is based on the statistics of postmasters who make 
= nearly 60 per cent. of the unclassified service, and cover all parts 
of the country, both where there is and where there is nota civil 
service reform sentiment. This estimate is confirmed by statistics 
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ays. In.the Departments of the Interior, we have full official sta- 
tistics covering the unclassified service at Washington, and the pres- 
idential offices, also unclassified, all over the country. From March 
4, 1885, to Oct, 1, 1888, 78,5, per cent. have been changed. 

In the Department of State, 85 per cent. of the foreign ministers 
have been changed, which is quite proper, as they have to represent 
the administration in carrying out its foreign policy; and in the con- 
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sular service only 56 per cent. have been changed. But, to counter- 
act this, there are offices in which clean sweeps have been made, 
while jin the consular service the positions with salaries of $2,000 
and over show 78,4, per cent. changed up to Dec. 3, 1888, while of 
those with less than $500 compensation there are 427, per cent. new 
appointments. But how does this compare with other administra- 
tions? The only statistics we have for the purposes of such a com- 
parison are those of the changes among postmasters, which, how- 
ever, seem to give a fair basis. These statistics run from June 30 
to June 30, and so give only three full years entirely under each ad- 
ministration. During the three full years under Cleveland, 67% were 
changed. To compare with this, let us take the first three years 
covered by our statistics, which include 1# years under Johnson and 
1} years of Grant, years ending June 30, 1868, 1869, and 1870. John- 
son had pursued his celebrated bread and butter policy, compelling 
all subordinates who did not agree with him to leave the service. 
His partisan use of the public service caused the passage of the 
Tenure of Office Act, because, as Senator Sherman said, in his 
opinion on the impeachment of Johnson, “The President, having 
formally abandoned the political party that elected him, undertook by 
eneral removals to coerce the officers of the government to support 

is policy.” When Grant came in, he was compelled, according to 
the idea of the times, to make counteracting changes. These three 
years, therefore, may then be held to represent the grossest applica- 
tion of the spoils doctrine since the clean sweep which followed the 
first Republican victory in 1860. During these three years, the per- 
centage of changes was 65%, just 2 per cent. less than in the three 
years of Cleveland. In Grant’s first term, it was 554 per cent., in his 
second 57}, and in Garfield’s and Arthur’s 53; while in Hayes’s, the 
most reform President, it was 48%, or just 19 points less than in 
Cleveland’s. Under Cleveland, the proportion of removals to resig- 
nations is much larger than at any other period. 

Not only have the changes been numerous in the unclassified 
service, but the established policy has been to fill the vacancies (only 
a few rare cases excepted) with members of one party only; and 
when, in one office of the War Department, the changes had been 
very few, a Bennet circular was issued, to suggest that half the officers 
should be replaced by Democrats, thus maintaining the idea that the 
offices belonged to the party and not to the country, and are to be 
used as rewards for party allegiance. 

As to the interference of government officials with the free action 
of the people in nominations and elections, we cannot forget that the 
circular of the President in that regard was greatly weakened by the 
reinstalment of Benton, who was a Democrat, and the refusal to 
reinstate Stone, who was a Republican, though their cases were 
hardly to be distinguished, at last in any way in favor of the rein- 
stated Democrat. 

On the other hand, it is something that in the unclassified civil 
service 20 per cent. should still be Rcntibene, It is something 
that nine foreign ministers, all Republicans, with an aggregate 
yearly salary of $28,550, should still be left in office on the rst of 
December, 1888; and it is some tribute to the reform sentiment that 
there are 451 Republican consuls, out of a total of a little over 1,000, 
left in office, and that 32 of those still in office have each a salary of 
$2,000 and over a year. The pressure for these places from “ smell- 
ing committees ” and members of Congress, whose renomination or 
election is in doubt, must have been appalling. As Mr. Vilas wrote 
me about the removals in Indiana, though the number seemed large, 
I ought to be aware of the amount of pressure resisted and the mis- 
takes avoided before judging the Administration. I have no doubt 
that it has taken a great deal of courage and perseverance to keep 
in the remaining 20 per cent.; but if, from the beginning, it had been 
established that no party appointments were to be made, there would 
have been no pressure to resist. This is not a mere theoretical 
idea. Itis the universal experience that, when vacancies are to be 
filled from fairly conducted competitive examinations, no pressure 
is brought to bear for removals. Since, by the reappointment of 
Mr. Pierson to the New York post-office, it became established that 
that office is out of politics, I understand there is no pressure for his 
place. In Massachusetts, Congressman John E. Russell, who was 
elected in 1886 as a civil service reformer, is reported as saying that 
he has not been troubled with applicants for places as others have, 
and, in answer to an inquiry on the subject a te days ago, he wrote 
us a letter, in which he says: “ The report is absolutely true. None 
of my constituents,” he adds, “have been appointed in any of the 
departments (unless through the Commission), nor have they asked 
for it. I have had no application for places in the custom-houses 
or navy yards.” In the post-offices in his district, some twelve or 
more in number, only one change has been made, and that on the 
resignation of the postmaster, to take the office of County Commis- 
sioner, to which that postmaster was elected. 

Again, the assessment of office-holders has wholly ceased in Wash- 
ington, and largely disappeared elsewhere, though the law against it 
is easily avoided. During the last campaign, it still existed, but only 
in a few places. Notwithstanding the Stone and Benton cases, and 
notwithstanding the blindness of the Administration to official inter- 








ference with conventions, caucuses, and elections at Baltimore, Md., 
Binghamton, N.Y., and elsewhere, still the officials have had to be 
cautious, as a rule, and the Democratic Presidential’ Convention at 
St. Louis last year was conspicuous for its absence of federal officials 
either as delegates or as manipulators. 

Notwithstanding the large number of changes in the postal service, 
and the just complaints there have been in certain localities, the 
official reports show that the percentage of accuracy in handling mail 
matter has reached its highest point during the last two years of 
Cleveland’s Administration,— namely, 99.973 per cent.,— and that the 
tests for the accuracy among the railway mail clerks show a decided 
improvement under Cleveland over any previous years. (Report of 
Postmaster-General, 1888, p. 331 et seq.) 

As to the quality of the appointments, we have had, as in the 
number of removals, a sort of local option; but what can be expected 
when the avowed policy has been not to reappoint even the best 
officials at the expiration of their terms, filling all vacancies, however 
caused, from one party only, and continuing to consult the Congress- 
men of one party as to appointments? Lastly, it should not be for- 
gotten that nearly three-fourths of the four-year-term offices were 
allowed to stay in until the end of their terms. 

Coming to the classified service, what do we find there? In the 
department at Washington, the percentage of changes from March 4, 
1885, to Nov. 1, 1888, is estimated at Io per cent. of those appointed 
under the rules,— a great contrast to the 80 per cent. in the unclassi- 
fied service. Investigations have been conducted in Kansas City, 
into the administration of Postmaster Veazey at Baltimore, Postmas- 
ter Aquilla Jones at Indianapolis, of the postmaster at Newark, N.]., 
into the case of Collector Hedden of New York, of the postmaster at 
Philadelphia, of Collector Seeberger of Chicago, and of the Chicago 
postmaster. The only investigation where the charges were fully sus- 
tained was in that against Postmaster Veazey of Srtcnecs. Post- 
master Veazey, after some delay, was allowed or compelled to resign. 

The investigation at Indianapolis was ordered by the President, 
where a majority of the Commission was Republican, and, though the 
evidence against Jones was very strong, the report was rather less so, 
and rather discredited the statements of the reformers of Indiana in 
the eyes of the President, and may account for his failure to give 
them more attention afterwards. These investigations, however, 
showed much contempt for the reform on the part of several of the 
officials investigated and of Mr. Edgerton, the president of the Com- 
mission; and the retention of these gentlemen in places where the 
reform was at their mercy is, to my mind, the most conclusive proof 
that Mr. Cleveland must go down to history as putting the reform 
second to party expediency. 

But, on the other hand, these investigations were not without their 
good fruit, which also showed that, though the reform had a subordi- 
nate place in Cleveland’s estimation, he was still in its favor. 

These investigations showed that the private secretaries of the 
heads of post-offices and custom-houses were appointed on the local 
examining boards, so that the whole eligible lists became known to 
the appointing officer, that applications were made directly to the ap- 
pointing officer, who then had ample opportunity while discharging 
his duty to be brought into contact with applicants and learn their 
party standing, that local boards might by private marks find out who 
wrote the examination papers and so aid favorites, and that the choice 
of one in four was so large as to give too tempting an opportunity to 
exercise political favoritism. Therefore, the rules were so changed 
that no private secretary of the head of an office should be put on 
the examining board, that the local boards should be selected by the 
Commission, that applications should be made directly to the civil 
service boards, and that the examination papers of the local offices 
could be examined by the central board at Washington, and that ap- 
pointments should be made from the highest three instead of four, 
equivalent to confining the choice to three out of five instead of three 
out of six, where several appointments are to be made from the same 
eligible list. 

it has also appeared that many subordinate officials appointed 
under the spoils system and still retained in the classified service are 
really inefficient. In order to weed these out and to provide for the 
pace St of promotions, compulsory examinations of all in the classi- 
fied = are provided for by a change of the rules, and, if any are 


found unable to pass after two trials, they may be dropped from the 
service. The application of this system is being tested in the War 
De ent and the New York customs service, under somewhat 


different detail plans. 

The most important step taken by the Administration has been the 
extension of the classified service. When the rules went into opera- 
tion in 1883, there were 13,897 places included. This was extended only 
slightly under President Arthur by a little over 100, making it about 
15,000 when Cleveland took the oath of office. By extensions upward 


and downward in the departments, custom-houses, and post-offices, 
and taking in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the number was 
increased to 22,248 before the election, an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent., and by 5,370 since the election by including the railway mail 
service. 
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As to the pledges of President Cleveland. If we look only at the 
specific pledges, we see they were very guarded, and were of a kind 
sure to fall far short of curing the evils which Mr. Cleveland so 
strongly condemned in general terms. Then, taking it altogether, 
what have we got? Complete civil service reform? Far from it. 
What have we had? An intentional and thorough-going spoils ad- 
ministration? Not that either. I think we have had a President 
who saw the evils of the spoils system and was impressed with the 
need of reform, and desired to accomplish it; but he was also im- 
pressed with the belief that some of the civil service reform ideas 
were a little too “sentimental,” that the political glue-pot — the adhe- 
sive quality of patronage — must be kept going in order to preserve 
his party, and that at least all vacancies that occurred should be 
filled by party friends. This policy, these concessions to the party 
glue-pot, helped by Postmaster-General Vilas’s circular to Congress- 
men, made it the interest of the party friends that the vacancies should 
be numerous. As I have said before, the President is not alone to 
blame. Neither party sustained him in his reform efforts; and re- 
formers, by not holding up the true standards, showed they needed 
to be reformed themselves, and made the road easier for the spoils- 
men and the harder for the best intentions of the President. On 
the whole, though we have not got civil service reform yet, and 
although, from an ideal stand-point, the Administration has failed to 
give us a civil service reform, who can say that there has not been 
real, substantial progress? Had not our expectations been raised so 
high at the beginning, had an equal progress been made by a presi- 
dent not believed in as a reformer, we should now, I think, be con- 
gratulating ourselves and commending him. 

If the next administration will, in its turn, make as great progress 
as the last, and each succeeding one will improve as much on its 
predecessors, some of us —and not the youngest, either — may yet 
live to see the reform fully established. 

If the incoming President expects to accomplish anything in the 
way of advance, let him not make the mistake of putting at the head 
of any office, either post-office, custom-house, Civil Service Commis- 
sion, or in his cabinet, any one hostile or even indifferent to the 
success of the reform. 

But no administration will ever wholly succeed until it abandons 
the idea that either half the offices belong wholly to the party or that 
all the offices belong half to the party, and will go further and estab- 
lish such methods of permanent reform as will withstand the attacks 
of its enemies even in succeeding administrations. 

It was a great thing to have lived to see this country survive a 
civil war. Rome outlived civil war, but the Republic was unable to 
outlast political corruption. The heart of any true patriot must 
oo with enthusiasm and hope to see so many earnest men gathered 

ere to shield our dear country from political corruption, to do which 
is the beginning, end, and aim of civil service reform. 


Hon. William D. Foulke, of Indiana, was the next speaker. He 
said: What have we a right to expect from the Republican party ? 
At a recent meeting of our Indiana Association, we had occasion to 
examine somewhat in detail the precise meaning of the declarations 
of that party in regard to civil service reform. I desire at the outset 
to recapitulate in a few brief words the conclusions to which we 
were led. 

[For this part of the speech, see the address of Mr. Foulke before 
the Indiana Association, printed in this copy 

These, then, are the promises: We have a right to draw the augury 
of fulfilment from an inspection of the past, both of the party and 
the candidate. The great promises of the Republican party have 
been kept. With regard to slavery, the preservation of the Union, 
the exclusion of foreign influence from America, negro enfranchise- 
ment, the redemption of the public debt, the construction of the 
Pacific Railroad, the treatment of the sailors and soldiers of the war, 
the regulation of Mongolian immigration, the protection of American 
industries,— in respect to each of these questions, the accomplish- 
ment of the promise of the party, whether wisely or unwisely, has 
been indelibly impressed upon our history, and in some cases em- 
bedded in the Constitution itself. Sometimes, the fulfilment of a 
pledge came more slowly than it ought to come. The restraint of 
grants to corporations was delayed too long. Polygamy, in spite of 
the promised prohibition, led for many years a precarious and expir- 
ing life. But in time these things come to pass. The fundamental 
promises of the party have become accomplished facts. 

In the matter of civil service reform, the declarations have been 
emphatic, often repeated; and a good deal has been done toward 
the fulfilment of them. 

In 1872, the platform declared that any system under which subor- 
dinate positions were considered the reward of mere party zeal was 
fatally demoralizing; and it favored a reform by laws which should 
abolish the evils of patronage, and make honesty, efficiency, fidelity, 
and usefulness the qualifications for public positions, without practi- 
cally creating a life tenure of office. 

In 1876, the platform went further, declaring that senators and 
representatives who might be judges and accusers ought not to 















dictate appointments to office. “The invariable rule in appointments 
should have reference to the honesty, fidelity, and capacity of the 
appointees, giving the party in power those places where harmony 
and vigor of administration require its policy to be represented, and 
permitting the others to be filled by persons selected with sole 
reference to the efficiency of the public service and the right of all 
citizens to share in the honor of rendering faithful service to the 
country.” 

In 1880, the party declares that reform in the civil service should 
be thorough, radical, and complete. “To this end, it demands the 
co-operation of the Legislative with the Executive Department of the 
government, and that Congress shall so legislate that fitness, ascer- 
tained by proper, practical tests, shall admit to the public service, 
and that the power of removal for cause, with due responsibility for 
the good conduct of subordinates, shall accompany the power of 
a ager ge 

n 1884, the party inserted a declaration which is the same (barring 
the introductory criticisms of Independents) as that contained in the 
platform of the last convention. 

The party then stands committed — not by one platform, merely, 
but by the declarations of five successive national conventions — to 
the doctrines of civil service reform. As in respect to other great 
questions, these promises, as well as the performance of them, have 
been progressive. Thus, in the slavery question, it was: first; exclu- 
sion bas the Territories; then, emancipation; then, enfranchise- 
ment. So, with civil service, the demand was first for law. and 
reform, and afterward for the abstention of Congress and the exten- 
sion of reform principles to places outside the law. In the first two 
platforms there is a lingering flavor of the old doctrine of rotation 
and right of any man to hold an office. This has disappeared from 
the more recent expressions of the party. In performing the promise, 
the oe has given in the same way: first, by regulations in a few of 
the larger offices, such as the custom-house and post-office in New 
York City; then, by the act of 1883, withdrawing the present clas- 
sified service from the spoils system. The abstention of Congressmen, 
the further extension of the rules, and the adoption of reform princi- 
ples to the unclassified service,— these are the things yet to come. 

The condition of the party, both in its platform and its acts, has 
been that of growth. It is following the great law of nature: first, 
the blade; then, the ear; and, after that, the full corn in the ear. 
Who shall say that in the fulness of time the fruit will not all ripen 
and be gathered? 

As with the party, so is it with the President-elect. He is a keeper 
of promises. So tar as future conduct can be foretold by past life 
and character, we have in the uprightness and honesty everywhere 
conceded to General Harrison the strongest V acrvoron for belief that, 
when once his word is out, the last jot and tittle will be fulfilled. 
When he tells us that fitness will be the test, and that he will advance 
the reform, we may feel sure that worthy men will fill the offices, and 
that the reform will move ahead. The highest motives urge him to 
the accomplishment of his promise. The plainest dictates of honor 
and good faith imperiously demand it. Duty to the State requires it 
in behalf of good government, and duty to himself requires it because 
his word is given. 

With Mr. Cleveland, the comparison between promise and per- 
formance was most effectively made. Every shortcoming was noted ; 
every gap between word and deed was laid bare in the plainest lan- 
guage possible. Every case where Mr. Cleveland failed to come up 
to his own standards of duty was thrown into the balance against him 
in a vee ed contested election. And I think we may say that the 
weight of these shortcomings was enough to turn the scale. 

A President may be a spoilsman, believing it to be right, and still 
retain the respect of the world; but a President who is in any degree 
a spoilsman after his own words have declared that the spoils system 
is wrong must forfeit the confidence of the people. Such would be 
the fate of any incoming administration, so far as it would repeat the 
shortcomings of the one which is now taking its leave. The pressure 
of office-seekers will be enormous: it will be constant and inexorable ; 
but that very pressure furnishes the strongest inducement for the 
widest possible extension of the classified service. The pressure can 
be relieved only by the substitution of an automatic system for that 
arbitrary discretion which every office-seeker will insist ought to be 
exercised in his own favor. The great engine of the civil service is 
becoming too large and complicated for all its movements to be con- 
trolled by the personal will of the engineer. The governor and the 
safety-valve must be self-regulating. The authority of the President 
must be reserved for more important things than the distribution of 
subordinate places. 

So far as mere office is concerned, the President has reached the 
summit of all hope. There is no prize glittering before him fairer in 
promise than that which he already holds. Yet office, whether high 
or low, is little more than opportunity. Even the Presidency is only 
that greater and higher shaft upon the marble of which are yet to be 
inscribed those acts which shall pass into history. A President with 
a just conception of his opportunity will work not for ease or present 
popularity, not for the perpetuation of power for four years more: 
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his effort will be directed to the doing of that which shall last for all 
time. The monumentum aere perennius is the one goal ahead. 

In what way can the incoming administration best become the 
benefactor of humanity? In what way better than by eliminating the 
great danger which aes over our Republican institutions, that lust 
of office which is corruptly nourished by the spoils of office. 

As the advocate of a protective tariff, the efforts of the new 
administration will be mainly conservative. It has no new fields to 
conquer. There is little to distinguish it from its predecessors: it 
must shine by reflected light. And the credit or blame will be mainly 
due, not to the President, but to Congress, upon which the burden of 
all legislation rests. But with civil service reform the problem is to 
bring to a successful issue the question in which the efforts of Grant 
and Hayes, Arthur and Cleveland, have resulted in a most halting 
and imperfect measure of success. The man who shall complete 
this reform and work it into the fabric of our government as the 
jury system is ingrained in our institutions, this man will deserve and 
receive the lasting gratitude of posterity. And the credit will be due, 
not to Congress, but to the President alone. In his hand the power 
resides to extend this reform. 

The same principles of human liberty which underlie our jury trial 
are at the foundation of civil service reform. The orderly procedure 
of our courts goes upon the theory that in the long run it is safer to 
trust the rights of men to a system of fixed rules, even when minis- 
tered by such an imperfect instrument as the jury, than to turn them 
over to the caprices of officialism ; and we civil service reformers say 
that in like manner it is safer that appointments should be controlled 
by examination and trial made in pursuance of rules, even though 
these are defective, than that they should be regulated by the arbitrary 
will of the appointing power, where agen and party interest is so 
apt to override considerations of public good. Just as law promotes 
the liberty of the man subject to law in the determination of personal 
and ag ed rights, by eliminating the motives for corrupt decisions, 
just so does it promote the liberty of the man who grants an office and 
of the man who seeks it. It removes the possibility of yeaeey on the 
one side and sycophancy upon the other. The office-holder serves 
the people, aan not the political manager. It is the spoils principle 
which stands for monarchy: civil service reform stands for liberty 
secured by law. 

Should General Harrison succeed in establishing civil service 
reform upon a permanent basis, he will have added a new and lasting 
course in the construction of that fabric of liberty, the foundations 
whereof our fathers laid and our brothers cemented with their lives. 
It will rise —for it is still far from finished — more symmetricall 
and more solidly for this new support. Other great questions, suc 
as those affecting the relations of labor and capital, are still to be 
solved. The work upon them cannot safely be done until the lower 
courses are securely laid: civil service reform must precede any 
other reform. The laws of social gravitation demand it. Happy 
among his contemporaries and blessed for all time will be the Presi- 
dent whose hand is strong enough to work the reform of the civil 
service solidly and permanently into the fabric of our institutions! 
Men call us dreamers and impracticable, as they called the anti- 
slavery agitator of thirty years ago. But, when we build our dreams 
upon the necessities of our political life, the fulfilment draws nigh 
even while the vision lasts. 

When Walpole distributed his bribes and his offices, when Parlia- 
ment was rotten with a corruption which permeated and degraded 
every class of society, what a wild dream to forecast a time when 
— activity could be nourished by healthier nutriment than the 
ove of money and the spoils of office, when men would struggle for 
principle and not for place! But, lo! the cloud is scattered and the 
statecraft of our great mother-commonwealth is no longer soiled with 
the debauchery of spoils and bribes, the remnants of which still 
linger among her progeny of States across the sea; and, while we 
dream of the same better time approaching, lo! before our very eyes, 
the vision turns into a living reality. 


President Charles J. Bonaparte then introduced Henry H. Sprague, 
of Boston, president of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation. He said: I am convinced that Baltimore is the fittest place 
in the United States to hold a meeting in the interests of civil ser- 
vice reform. In Massachusetts, where there is a Civil Service Law 
to which the citizens submit, if they do not acquiesce in it, it is diffi- 
cult to get up any interest in reform. Here, where the people suffer 
from the lack of such a law, they appreciate the need of it. In Bos- 
ton, the law is so rigidly enforced that not even a bridge-tender can 
be appointed by a city councilman without passing a regular civil 
service examination. He must show he knows about the construc- 
tion of a bridge and the proper method of working the draw. Police- 
men used to secure their positions by political influence, but it is 
not so to-day. They must be examined upon their knowledge of the 
police ordinances, so that they may know how to make a legal arrest, 
and on their physical ability, so that they can see a thief and be able 
to catch him. 

It is said that the law is in advance of public opinion, but there is 








no harm in passing good laws in advance of public opinion. We 
must fortify the law by showing how well it has worked. 

Mr. Sprague then showed how the recent mayor of Boston had 
tried to appoint a cigar-maker to the important position of inspector 
of the water supply of the city, on whose knowledge and vigilance 
the city depended for unpolluted water. The civil service examina- 
tions showed that this man knew nothing about his duties nor the 
sources of contamination. The Commission prevented his appoint- 
ment, and so saved the health of the city. 

Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, was the next speaker. He 
said: I came here eae’ to do what our Methodist friends call 
bearing testimony. The Republican party is committed definitely to 
the merit as syne the spoils system. President Harrison’s letter 
of acceptance leaves no doubt of that. I wish to see the keeping of 
the pledge inure to the good of the Republican party; but, even if 
it does not, I still wish to see the pledge kept. 

It is simply idle chatter to say that the merit system is undemo- 
cratic. On the contrary, it is the spoils system that is the outcome 
and the essence of oligarchy. 

As an illustration of the effects of the spoils system, New York is 
not less interesting than Maryland. I was on a legislative committee 
at Albany when a public officer named Mr. Keenan appeared as a 
witness. He said his salary amounted to $82,000 a year for each of 
the three years of his term. He frankly admitted that he did not 
attend to his official duties except when they did not conflict with his 
political duties. He was unable to reach his office early, he said, 
because he had to stop to dazl out his constituents. ut of the 
$82,000 he gave his deputy, who received $3,000 from the city, $1,500 
to do his — Keenan’s — work. Keenan gave this testimony on oath 
before a legislative committee. He had come without counsel, there- 
fore he told the literal truth. (Laughter.) 

Lucius B. Swift, of Indiana, was the last speaker. He said: A hos- 
tile army marching through a country would not deprive of employ- 
ment as many men as were turned out of office and deprived of their 
means of livelihood during the past four years. How much longer 
is this going on? If we excuse it in one President, we must excuse 
it in the next. 

The battle of civil service is this: that these places, now number- 
ing 142,000, shall be filled by men who come out and stand side by 
side and undergo the trial of their merits and fitness alone. 

The thanks of the Maryland Association were tendered to the 
speakers of the evening; and the meeting closed with a few words 
from Mr. Bonaparte, who said that he hoped the convention would 
assist the next administration in doing its duty. 





THE UNITED STATES SENATE DEBATE, 
FEB. 6, 1889, ON THE LEGISLATIVE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HAWLEY.— With the consent of the senator from Iowa [Alli- 
son] in charge of the bill, I move, on page 20, line 19, that the word 
“two” be stricken out and the word “three” inserted instead, giving 
three clerks instead of two of Class 3 to the Civil Service Commis-: 
sion. That is in accordance with the estimates. My recollection is 
that this estimate has been made each year for two or three years, if 
not more. I make the motion because I have understood from a gen- 
tleman connected with the Commission that it is absolutely necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY.— The estimates contemplate three other changes. 
I move to strike out the second word “two,” in line 19, and insert 
“three” also. They want three new clerks of Class 2. 

Mr. Auxsson.—The Committee on Appropriations considered this 
entire clause very carefully, and, after looking over the whole field, 
decided that the clerical force of the Civil Service Commission was a 
sufficient force for its present needs. I was rather of opinion that 
they needed one or two more clerks myself, and therefore did not 
raise the point of order when the senator from Connecticut made the 
motion for an additional clerk of Class 3; but I hope no further force 
will be suggested or proposed by the senator. 

Mr. HAWLEY.— That is a very touching appeal. I am glad the 
chairman of the committee was a little lenient when I made the first 
motion. 

Mr. EpmunpDs.— He was in favor of that. 

Mr. HAWLEY.— He was in favor of that, but he was not in favor of 
all of it. I wish the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
would consent to let the question be submitted to the Senate and let 
us have the vote of the jury on that particular case. The Commis- 
sion say :— a 

“Since the last year’s estimates were submitted, there has been an 
entire revision of the civil service rules and of the classification of 
the departmental service, which has resulted in bringing into the 
classified service. and subject to examination a large number of 
places (not far from 3,000) not heretofore classified for examination. 
For filling many of these places, notably those in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Geological Survey, the Nautical Almanac 
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Office; the Hydrographic Office, the Naval Observatory, and the tech- 
nical force of the Supervising Architect’s Office, examinations of a 
very —_ grade and of the most technical character are required, 
demanding the most careful, painstaking, and expert work on the 
part of the clerical and examining forces of the Commission. During 
the last year, the classified service has also been increased by the 
addition of eight post-offices to the classified list; and it is certain that 
there will be an equal or greater increase in this direction in the year 
to come. It is also probable that there will be an early enlargement 
of the classified service by the inclusion of the railway mail service 
and the Indian school service. But, without this enlargement, the 
additional clerks estimated for are absolutely required for the proper 
performance of the work now imposed upon the Commission.” 

The short and the long of it is really, to tell the truth about it, that, 
if the Civil Service Commission is to G kept in existence at all, a rea- 
sonable and repeated request for additional clerical force should have 
some attention. 
needed there three more clerks and another laborer. I do not at all 
admit that that involves any call upon me to discuss the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the Civil Service Commission or the success of their 
labors, because we are forbidden in an appropriation bill to change 
the existing law, and I am only proposing to provide for clerks that 
are made necessary for work ordered by the existing law. I am 
under no obligation to go any further, but I should not object to doing 
so if there should be occasion for it. 

In my judgment, the Civil Service Commission has done a vast deal 
of good, and is to be maintained, is to be perfected and enlarged. I 
do not admit that the law has been enforced in full or in good faith in 
some respects, for I know that there are most lamentable, and I may 
say outrageous, cases of evasion of the law; but from my observation, 
on general principles based upon the general bent and tendency of 
that work, I say it has been a blessing to the Democratic side, and 
rather an unexpected blessing to them, that there have been 12,000 
or 15,000 employees of the government who were not directly sub- 
jected to removal and substitution at their request. I think it will be 
equally convenient to the Republicans during the next four years to 
have the increased number of 15,000 or 20,000 people, of whom the 
heads of departments can say to applicants, “These people are be- 
yond my reach by law.” But. whether that may be an individual 
opinion or not, I say I am standing by the existing law; and, if it is 
not to be maintained, let us frankly avow that, that a Republican 
Senate will nullify that law. It is quite another thing to do it man- 
fully by actual act of repeal. If we do not want it, let us repeal the 
law establishing the Commission, but while it is upon the statute book 
it is a simple matter of compliance with the ordinary rules of the 
Senate to furnish the force which is needed to carry out the law. 


Mr. PLums.—I do not subscribe to that doctrine of civil service 
reform which has been developed by a morbid desire to pattern after 
the British form and detail of government, and I do not believe in 
this precise kind of civil service reform and would not adopt it if I 
were to have my choice of the kind of civil service reform that I 
would have practised; but I am not prepared to abolish this, nor do 
I desire to limit its operations to the extent that I believe those oper- 

_ ations are carried on usefully. But, when I am asked to vote addi- 
tional sums of public money for the purpose of enlarging the scope 
of a bureau of this government, I am bound to inquire whether the 
management of that bureau is what it —— to be; not for the pur- 
pose of determining whether I want to abolish it, but whether I want 
to have the particular bent and inclination and kind of operation car- 
ried on by that bureau. 


I think, if the senator from Connecticut desires to discharge his . 


duty as a senator on this floor, that he cannot discharge it by saying 
he will vote for a particular appropriation for the sole and only reason 
that the Secretary of the Ficssyea! | estimates for it. He is, I think, 
bound on his oath to inquire whether or no the appropriation is 
proper to be made in any particular case. But, being challenged on 
the subject, he certainly should inquire whether the service requires 
it, whether the service as carried on with the existing force produces 
the results which it ought to produce; and I say myself that I do not 
believe it does. I believe that it has been rotten to the core, one- 
sided, grasping, avaricious in a certain way, which has not tended to 
benefit the other branches of the civil service of the government to 
the extent that they ought to have been benefited by reason of this 
innovation; and I shall be glad to see it ry re I shall be glad 
to see it come under a different control, and I shall be glad to see it 
made more useful in the line of a truly non-partisan civil service 
reform for the government. That is what I should like to see. 

Mr. President, it has been made the shelter for the retention in 
office not of the best Republicans who were found in office by this 
administration. I had hopes when the Democratic administration 
came into power that it would remove a very large number of incom- 
petents whom it found in office, persons who had come down from a 


former generation, persons whom Republican administrations felt 
bound to provide for by sympathy,— which ought to be disregarded in 
their usefulness in the 


the public service,— persons who had outlive 


I adhere, of course, to my motion.... There are 





departments and were encumbrances there. 


If the Democratic ad- 
ministration had been wholesomely inclined, if it could have pot awa 
y 


from the cant and hypocrisy of what has been called, and truly called, 
“ snivel service reform,” it would have removed a number of hundreds, 
if not a number of thousands, of that class of persons from the public 
service, and replaced them with members of its own party or with 
useful people who might have been provided through the means of a 
proper civil service. 

The vital power of this whole institution is the President of the 
United States. He makes the rules and regulations, he gives them 
scope and verge, and the system has not had that direction which it 
ought to have had, and it has not done for the civil service of the 
United States what it might have done and what it was intended to 
do, and what I hope hereafter, under a wiser management, it may do. 

But, before I consent to go on in this blind way any longer, I want 
to see if we cannot, under a new administration, get some additional 
grip upon it that will make it conform more to that which is practical 
and that which is useful and that which is really in the best sense 
non-partisan. 

Now, it happens that the recommendation of the Secre of the 
Treasury in this particular case is discredited because, if this increase 
of force is necessary at all, it is necessary because of the fact that 
since the election, at a very suspicious moment, near the time when 
this administration was about to make its exit from public life, there 
were added to the classified service and put under the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Service Commission all the employees of the postal railway 
service. If that service were left in the condition in which it was 
found by the Democratic administration, no classification was neces- 
sary. 


I can readily see how a Democratic Postmaster-General, contem- 
plating the absolute inefficiency of that service to-day, might as a 
matter of despair have gone to the Civil Service Commission to make 
it better; but Iam not going to give him credit for having done it 
from a motive of that kind. It was done for the purpose of embar- 
rassing the Republican administration, and the keeping in under some 
kind of arrangement a class of men who but for that would not be 
kept in at all, who are not knee-high in the qualifications proper for 
the useful administration of the postal service of the United States. 


Then followed a discussion between Senators Gorman, Plumb, 
Daniel, Hawley, and Hoar, as to the motives of the administra- 
tion in classifying the railway mail service, during which Mr. 
Daniel called attention to the fact that there was nothing in 
the civil service rules to prevent removals by the incoming ad- 
ministration, to which Senator Plumb replied : — 


Mr. PLumB.— They do not; but, at the same time, according to a 
custom which has arisen, and which has furnished a shelter for these 
incompetent people, removals are not made with the facility they 
otherwise would be, and from very proper considerations, and because 
there is not the certainty of the replacement of the person removed 
by a proper person to fill the place. A very important element in 
these matters, I may say to the senator from Virginia, is that where 
a certain person ought to be removed because of his unfaithfulness 
or incompetency, if we have no control over the person to succeed 
him, we should hesitate a long time before taking the responsibility 
of removing him; and that is one of the embarrassments of the situa- 
tion, and an embarrassment which the Democratic Administration to 
some extent has felt. . 


Mr. GoRMAN.— That is a failure of the law. 

Mr. HAWLEyY.— Mr. President, the senator has frequently referred 
to the senator from Connecticut, which was entirely unnecessary, in 
weg of his address, because I had also said previously that the law 

ad been badly administered, that there were serious errors, not to 
use a stronger expression, in the administration of it by the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The senator was so kind as to observe, in that soothing and gentle 
manner which characterizes him, that I was contributing with the 
Democratic party to the embarrassment of the new administration. 
The senator will observe, if he cares to be correct, that these appro. 
priations and the amendment which I offered take no effect until 
the 1st of July next, when the new administration will have been four 
months in power. I sincerely believe the new President will endeavor 
to execute the law fairly and fully. I surely hope that he will do so. 

The senator from Kansas need not have addressed to me his crit- 
icisms concerning the act of the present Administration in putting the 
railway postal clerks for the first time under the civil service rules. 
I think it was a mistake. I think the Administration might have 
found out nearly four years ago that it was an appropriate place for 
that body of clerks. It did find out four years ago when it came into 
power that there was not a body of men in the civil service of the 
government anywhere equal in diligence, in faithfulness, and in 
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severity of examination also, to the railway postal clerks of the 
United States. I think it was about the best body of servants we 
had. I think that, so far as its final excellences go, half has been 
shorn away by the consistent course of removal for party purposes. 

Mr. Hoar.— Will the senator from Connecticut allow me to make 
a statement in the line of what he is saying? 

Mr. HAWLEY.—I shall be very glad to Rese the senator. 

Mr. HoAr.— I was told by a man of very high character and with 
the very best means of knowledge of the subject, in regard to recent 
appointments in the railway mail service in the New England States, 
the region where I live, that, on inquiry being put to the new incum- 
bents, for whom the old faithful Republicans have been turned out, 
what had been their occupation in life previously to their being called 
to that service, the answer in a very large number of cases was that 
they had been bar-tenders. 

Mr. HAWLEy.— There is no doubt whatever that about ninety per 
cent. of the railway postal clerks in New England —others can speak 
for their own sections — have been changed, and to a large extent to 
the detriment of the service. 

I did not attempt to justify the present Administration. I expressed 
my belief that it had committed errors; but that is not a practical 
consideration so far as my simple amendment is concerned. . . . Well, 
sir, I am frank to say that, if I were to become President on the 4th 
of March, I would right that postal railway service, if I cleaned the 
whole of them out ina day. It ought to be righted, and I know man 
after man turned out of the service who ought to go back, veteran 
soldiers and accomplished railway clerks who were turned out for 
the sake of some fourth-class ward committee-man; and I say I am 
not embarrassed by any technicalities of law as to the duty of the 
Chief Executive in that matter. I would put the service where it 
was four years ago, and better it, too, if I could. I would perfect it. 
For my part, coming in as President, I would not care one farthing 
about the late order of the President putting them under civil service 
rules. I have no doubt it was intended to a large extent to save men 
who ought not to be saved, and I would not permit them to be saved. 
I feel as strongly on that as the senator from Kansas. 

But this has nothing to do with the question before the Senate. 
The senator from Kansas cannot involve me by saying that I am 
trying to represent the Democratic Administration to the embarrass- 
ment of the new one. I am only arguing to give the new adminis- 
tration additional strength to use their power for four years. 

The senator says I ought to inform myself about the real needs of 
the service before moving an amendment, and not move it simply 
because it is asked. I know two of the chief men of the four who 
have been there. I know one of the examiners very well, one of the 
commissioners, and the chief examiner, an old soldier from Connect- 
icut. I know them well; I meet them frequently; I hear them talk. 
And, besides, my eyes are, ina measure, open to the general condi- 
tion of the civil service, anyhow. I did not make the motion simply 
because the suggestion was in the Book of Estimates. I, made it 
because, whatever the defects of the present Administration, I wish 
the civil service law to have a further full and fair trial, not in accord- 
ance with the letter, but in accordance with the spirit of it, demanding 
of every cabinet officer, and every chief of division, and every man 
below, a perfect service, whatever the rules are. 

Mr. STEWART.— Mr. President, I rise simply to say that I am not 
opposed to a proper civil service. I desire it; but I am absolutely 
and unqualifiedly opposed to the present system, because it excludes 
more competent men and women than it includes. After a man has 
arrived at an age when he is fit to enter the public service, and he 
has some specialty, such as accountant, copyist, or any other quali- 
fication which makes his services requisite and proper, he ought to 
be admitted for that reason ; and the government ought to have the 
power to avail itself of his service, just the same as a banker ora 
merchant has to obtain the best service. But where a general lot of 
conundrums, which it may or may not be necessary to know, prob- 
ably not having any relation to the particular service, are put to the 
class, the best may be unable to answer and the poorest may acci- 
dentally hit upon it. The very best clerks and the very best persons 

ualified for the service, under this system, refuse to apply, because, 
they say, “I will have to go back to school again, and learn geogra- 
phy, to be an accountant in the Treasury Department; I would have 
to learn something about history, to be a copyist in the Treasury 
Department or any one of the departments.” Consequently, the great 
mass of men and women who have special fitness for the service are 
excluded, and I am opposed to a system that excludes the best-qual- 
ified persons. 

It seems to me that the departments here are business depart- 
ments, and they should be conducted on business principles. If a 
banker or a railroad man desires a person for a particular employ- 
ment, he will call upon him and question him as to the kind of work 
he is to perform, and set him at work on trial. If he is efficient in 
that direction, he is employed. The government has no such means 
of selecting men fit for the purpose; but a day is set, everybody 
goes, and those who happen to answer the questions, either bein 
previously posted as to the run of things by some friend or by acci- 
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dent, get certificates. Then four of them are selected and presented 
to the appointing officer, one of whom he takes. This system 
excludes those best qualified. It is a system that would be repudi- 
ated by any business man in the United States, and it tends to put 
men in office by influences that are unknown, and for whose appoint- 
ment nobody is responsible. 

If there is to be a civil service examination, it ought to be con- 
ducted in the same way that a business examination would be 
conducted to obtain persons to fill business places. This whole 
system, it seems to me, is a fraud, a farce, and a delusion, and 
excludes from the public service as a rule those best qualified to fill 
the places. I am opposed to it, unless it is reduced to some rational 
business basis to ascertain the qualification for office, so that we can 
have in the public service men qualified to fill the places, and is not 
left to jugglery in the examinations. 

Feb. 7, 1889. The debate on this day began with a long dis- 
cussion between Senators Chandler and Cockrell as to whether 
the reclassifications at the end of Arthur’s administration and 
after the election was over had materially increased the classified 
service. On this point, the debate seemed to show that the in- 
crease was only a little over 100 places, of which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture made up the most. 

In reply to the criticism on the efficiency of the postal clerks 
and railway mail service, Senator Cockrell shows from the offi- 
cial reports of the Postmaster-General that in the year 1884 the 
average percentage of mail matter correctly handled was 99.71, 
while in 1887 it was 99.97, and in 1888 99.973, showing a greater 
efficiency under Cleveland than under the last year of President 
Arthur; and for the railway mail clerks the following table of 
tests of quickness and correctness in assorting mail matter was 
quoted :— 


Permanent Clerks. Probationers. 
1882 77.05 80.49 
1883 87.46 80.37 
1884 78.10 81.41 
1885 82.23 83.11 
1886 81.61 84.68 
1887 87.50 85.34 
1888 90.50 85.87 


showing that the highest record ever attained was under Cleve- 
land. These statistics were not questioned. 


Mr. CocKRELL.— ... The senator from Kansas referred to the 
incompetent and inefficient clerks, Republicans, as a matter of course, 
retained in service in the departments. I desire to deal frankly and 
truthfully with the Senate in regard to this matter. I have no apol- 
ogies to make and no justification to offer for any department of the 
government retaining in its service inefficient, incompetent, and worth- 
less employees, simply because they may have been there a great 
number of years or because they may have strong backing of any 
kind, Democratic or Republican. In my judgment, and I say it 
frankly, the departmental service could have been improved by the 
discharge peremptorily, without any cause being assigned, for there 
is no necessity for any cause, of quite a large number of the fossils 
who were in there infesting the departments and performing no real 
service. As a matter of course, I presume, the same kindly feelings 
and motives which have prompted former heads of departments to 
retain these persons in oblice prompted the present incumbents. If 
former administrations were justifiable in retaining them, then it 
does not, it seems to me, lie in the mouth of our Republican friends 
to criticise the Democratic Administration for not undoing that which 
they permitted to go amiss. 

he Civil Service Law does not retain anybody in office. It has 
nothing on earth to do with the retention of anybody in a civil posi- 
tion. the head of a department, the President, anybody who has the 
appointing power, has precisely the same power to-day to turn out an 
employee in the civil service appointed under the Civil Service Law 
pet 4 Regulations that he had before that law was passed; and I am 
tired of hearing that law charged as the reason why persons have 
been retained in the public service. It is no reason why persons are 
kept in the public service. It does not guard the exit from office: it 
simply and solely and only provides that, before the head of any de- 
partment or bureau can appoint persons to certain classified, specified 
places, they must pass a certain kind of examination and be certified, 
and that is all; but, when in there, they can be turned out just as 
readily as if they had been appointed before there was any Civil Ser- 
vice Law, or just as readily as if the Civil Service Law were repealed 
to-day and the appointment made hereafter. 
The object of that law, as I understand, is to guard the entrance to 
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it,— the civil service. That it may not have been correctly and fully 
administered, I am not here to question. It would be very difficult to 
find any gentleman who could administer that law to the entire satis- 
faction of all —- and both political parties. I think there are 
serious grounds of complaint against the Civil Service Commission 
and their administration of the office, and those complaints lie because 
the service has not been improved and bettered as it might have been. 

In committee I sustained the action of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations in not increasing this force. The Commission havea sufficient 
force, in my judgment, if properly applied, to discharge the duties in- 
cumbent upon them in an efficient and acceptable manner,—at least, 
I will say, in an efficient manner,— and therefore I hope that the 
amendment of the senator from Connecticut will not prevail. 

Mr. TELLER.— The senator from Missouri is correct when he says 
the Civil Service Rules do not keep anybody in office. That is true. 
Every clerk could have been discharged without reference to the 
classifications, and the place could have been filled as all clerks’ 
places had been filled prior to the time when the act went into effect 
in July, 1883. 

I do not know anything about the change that has been made by 
the present Board of Commissioners or by the heads of departments. 
I simply know that the matter is wholly and entirely under the con- 
trol | direction of the Executive of the United States. When the 
incoming President of the United States finds that the classification 
includes anybody who ought not to be included, I think he will have 
the courage to make the change. I think, if he finds that it does not 
include any class that ought to be included, he will promptly make the 


change.... 

I % not believe myself that the class of persons performing cleri- 
cal work on railway cars can ever be properly classified under the 
civil service regulations. I do not think that those who hold offices 
of trust, who handle money, those who are in the pay department of 
the government, the financial clerks, ought to be admitted under a 
classification, as I understand has recently been made. If I were at 
the head of a department, I should not hesitate to change any regula- 
tion that had been made by my predecessors with reference to this 
matter, if it did not accord with my ideas of right and justice. ... 

Mr. VEst.— Mr. President, I have very little doubt about the cor- 
rectness of the position taken by the senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Teller]. It bears within itself absolute and irrefutable proof of the 
fact that the Civil Service Law amounts to nothing in practical opera- 
tion. Great complaint was made here yesterday 5 the senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Hawley], the junior senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Plumb], and the senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar], that the 
outgoing Democratic Administration had made this classification 
under the Civil Service Law which embraced railway mail clerks, 
and it was assumed that the object of the classification was to keep 
in office Democratic appointees, who were also assumed to be incom- 

etent. 

. As the senator from Colorado says, where is the law that even by 
construction prevents the incoming Republican administration from 
changing these classifications? So long as that power exists in an 
administration, just so long can it nullify in spirit and letter the civil 
service statute as it is now found upon the statute books. 

I pe. prs this fact when the law was passed. I objected seri- 
ously and strenuously not only to that provision, but to the provision, 
which I considered an outrage at the time and so consider now, that 
all the incumbents of office in these clerical positions under that law 
remained in, while every applicant from the time the law took effect 
was compelled to go through a competitive civil service examination, 
thereby retaining in office the old fossils, the old party hacks, the old 
instruments who were used in every close campaign, whether compe- 
tent or not, and subjecting every man and every woman who came 
hereafter from the people to apply for these’ offices that belong to the 
people to a strict and often absurd competitive examination. 

If there is any branch of the public service that needs classification 
under the Civil Service Law, it is the railway mail clerks. I had oc- 
casion once before to state a single fact which came to the knowledge 
of my colleague and myself in regard to the appointment of railway 
postal clerks under the administration of the late President Arthur. 
It came within our personal knowledge that the patronage of the 
State of Missouri as to railway postal clerks was divided,— one-half 
of it, the eastern half, going to Chauncey I. Filley, and the western 
half to Colonel R. T. Van Horn. There was a factional fight in the 
Republican party within the State; and, in order to bring about that 
placid and ecstatic condition of political feeling that was necessary to 
the success of the party, there was a line drawn through the middle 
of the State from the Iowa to the Arkansas line, and one-half the 
patronage was given to Mr. Filley and one-half was given to Colonel 
Van Horn, and that instruction from the Postmaster-General to the 
appointing clerk of the Post-office Department was put in writing. 
The result was that men were put in office utterly incompetent, and 
there were thirty-four of them in office when Cleveland’s Administra- 
tion came into existence, many of them from other States of whom 
we had never heard in the State of Missouri; but the exigencies of 
political warfare demanded their appointment and their retention. 





If there is any department in which classification under the rules 
and spirit of the Civil Service Law is necessary, it is in the appoint- 
ment of railway postal clerks. 


Mr. Vest continued by showing that complaints of misplaced 
mail matter were quite as frequent and as strong under Arthur’s 
administration as under Cleveland’s, showing five editorials and 
letters of complaint from the Kansas City Journal in 1882 to 
counteract the effect of one letter of complaint, dated Jan. 25, 
1888, and previously presented by Senator Ingalls. 

Mr. Stewart then made statements tending to show that 
during the campaign of 1888 envelopes under his frank con- 
taining Republican speeches had been opened while in the 
mails, and Democratic speeches inserted in their stead. 


Mr. DANIEL.— Mr. President, I shall vote against the proposed 
increase in the appropriation for the benefit of the Civil Service 
Commission, because I do not wish to embarrass the incomin 
administration by any extra dose of civil service reform. I sh 
vote against it also because I am opposed to that system, which I 
look upon as un-American, un-Republican, and un-Democratic. While 
I regret the defeat of the present administration in the recent 
election, I should feel that there was some consolation in it if the 
incoming administration shall manifest no affection for the machine 
system of appointments which has prevailed under the misnomer of 
civil service reform. 

My objection to the Civil Service Commission is based upon the 
bed-rock principle that it is not a thing that was ever contemplated 
by the fathers of our Republic, and was never resorted to, except as 
a refuge from corruption. The Civil Service Commission is a crys- 
tallization of executive power without executive responsibility. The 
Constitution has put executive power in the hands of the President, 
and, in certain cases to be provided for by Congress, in the hands of 
the courts and the President’s Cabinet; and the Senate, as the Presi- 
dent’s adviser, with the President, the courts, and the Cabinet, 
constitute the sole constitutional repositories of executive power. 

For the last twenty-five or thirty years we have become accustomed 
in this country to see all the = corporations, which had become 
overloaded with debt and which had watered their stock, sink under 
these grievous loads, and pass into the hands of receivers. The 
executive departments of the government of the United States, 
bankrupt to a certain degree in the respect and confidence of the 
people, followed the example of the bankrupt corporations that were 
breaking up around them and transferred the executive powers of 
this government to three receivers, who, by politeness, are termed 
Civil Service Commissioners; and the function to select the agents 
of the people,.which the founders of the Constitution intended to 
confide to their own selected and responsible officers, has been side- 
tracked into the hands of a triumvirate who hold no responsibility to 
the people and who may exercise their powers just as they please, 
without the correlative power existing in any other functionaries to 
supervise and to correct them. To use the expression of a gentle- 
man with whom I was talking yesterday, I might say of the Civil 
Service Commission that they are men who may play with loaded 
dice or with marked cards without the power existing anywhere on 
earth to discover whether they are playing with Toaded dice or 
marked cards or not. 

Mr. President, I have another objection to that system. We are 
constantly told that the great thing to govern in the selection of 

overnmental agents is a capacity to transact business,—that the 
Coleone function of the public agent is the great function to be 
looked at in his selection. Be it so. There is no business estab- 
lishment in this country of which I have ever heard, *be it banking 
establishment, railroad establishment, or any other establishment, 
private or corporate, which selects its business employees upon the 
principle on which this government is selecting its employees. In 
the great dry-goods establishment of Mr. A. T. Stewart, in New 
York, in the great offices of the telegraph companies, of the steam- 
ship companies, of the railroad companies, which are cgnducting 
the business of this nation on a grand scale, where is there any one 
of them which has abdicated the function of individual judgment of 
character and transferred it to a board, to ask a stranger a few 
questions and then admit him into the confidence of that concern and 
into its responsible functions? 

I liked the argument of the senator from Colorado [Mr. Teller]; 
and, like him, I would never have put the railway mail clerks in the 
civil service reform’ machine. Why? Because the first thing you 
have to look to in selecting a railway clerk is whether that man can 
be trusted; and you cannot undertake to ascertain that fact in the 
way that it can be ascertained by him who knows how to judge 
character by any little picayune system of questions and answers 
about arithmetic or geography. He handles the people’s money, he 
handles the people’s confidential communications; and there is not 
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any gentleman here who, if he had to select a confidential secretary 
or a confidential clerk, would consent to his selection by the method 
which he seeks through civil service to impose upon this government. 
How many senators here appoint their secretaries by civil service ex- 
amination? Not one; and yet they would have Uncle Sam appoint 
all of his confidential secretaries, or a great many of them, by that 
method. 

I like the senator’s argument, because it proved more than he used 
it to prove. Civil service is a fine thing, he intimates, in branches of 
the government where the employees do not handle money. Money 
is the least valuable of the things which the people who are in the 
confidential relations of government handle. The man who takes 
money is stigmatized and hounded down immediately as a thief, and 
all society rises against him. The very nature of his offence and the 
absolute certainty that he will be pursued and held to responsibility is 
a guard against his taking money. But take the case of the man who 
sits at your elbow to receive your confidential communications, the 
man who keeps the letters of the State Department, or the Interior 
Department, or the Treasury Department, involving financial negotia- 
tions of millions of dollars, or diplomatic affairs with great govern- 
ments, or personal relations which can never be measured in dollars 
and cents. The senator would abrogate civil service reform for the 
man who handles the greenback in the letter, but would seek to build 
it up for that great class of public officials who handle the letters 
themselves, which are of infinitely more value and which are under 
less safeguards than the pecuniary contents of the letters themselves. 
His argument is a centre shot against the whole system. 

As to the corruption of the Republican party, I will not say that 
it has been worse than other parties would have been under similar 
conditions, but any party which had conducted such great move- 
ments as were in the hands of the Republican party would have 
grown corrupt with long time; and, as these corruptions which had 

own up led the people to seek refuge in this civil service reform 

usiness, I hope that that Dad will help to lead the country back 
to its old Republican and democratic principles, in which the 
people are recognized as having a right to share in the people’s 
offices. 

Mr. President, there was something entirely illogical in the estab- 
lishment of this machine system of civil service reform. Nearly all 
the old employees of the government had been selected under what 
the doctrinaires generally call “the spoils system.” Civil service 
reform came on, and, damning the appointment of these men, bar- 
ricaded them in office, and placed it so that they imposed upon the 
country by the rivet of law the very system which they pretended to 
desire to get rid of. 

I am satisfied that that civil service reform system has been injuri- 
ous to all parties in this couutry. The Democratic party have suffered 
most by it, because they got the first full dose of it; but the time has 
come now when that cup has passed from it, and, while I am nota 
great admirer of the Republican party, I have human nature and 
charity enough in my composition to assist my brethren of that party 
to drop that cup and break it and assume the responsibility of govern- 
ment just as soon as they will.* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





EXCESSIVE EXAMINATIONS AND AMENDING THE: 
CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


EDITOR OF THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD: 


Your paper for January, in referring to me, does not correctl 
represent my views or action in regard to the examination of need- 
less numbers for the civil service. I have very likely said there 
might be a certain incidental gain from examining more persons 
than are needed from which to make proper selections for appoint- 
ment; but it has always been my opinion, upon which I have stead- 
ily acted, that the evils, the nature of which you properly indicate, 


_ from such a practice would be far greater than the benefits. It was 


for this reason that, on my motion, Rule 13 was amended, and a 
new regulation, No. 54, was added in 1885, so as to enable the Com- 
mission to avoid examining an excessive number, while at the same 
time giving equal and adequate opportunities to all. I need not 
enter into particulars; but after these provisions, so long as I was 
a commissioner, needless numbers were not examined. The time 
of the examiners was not needlessly absorbed by examining a much 
larger ratio of applicants, in proportion to population, from States 
near Washington and from certain famous office-seeking States, like 
Ohio, for example, than from other States, merely because the names 
of applicants from them were on the records. To my great regret, 
the provisions referred to were changed, after my resignation, .for 
what was alleged to be a more democratic policy; namely, that of 





*The press of matter for this month has compelied us to hold back part of the debate for 
next month, including the rest of Mr. Daniel’s speech. 








examining everybody who wished to be examined, whether there was 
need for doing so or not. It is enough if every applicant has a 
fair, equal chance of being reached for examination. It is unfair 
and unwise to examine three or four times as many from the States 
referred to as from others of equal population. 

While I am writing to you, let me refer to another matter. In 
a late number of the RECORD, you speak of there having been an 
“imperative necessity of passing Mr. Lodge’s bill” for bringing cer- 
tain “ post-offices, custom districts, the railway mail service, mechan- 
ical departments, and other offices under the Civil Service Act,” so 
that they may be covered by the examinations. 

I hardly need say I am in favor of extending the examinations ; 
but I must add that this bill seems to have been drafted under a 

eat misconception of the Civil Service Act and of the effect the 

ill would have upon it. Wishing to serve the cause of reform, Mr. 
Lodge, I think, must have accepted and presented the bill without 
having his attention called to its effect if passed. If its pendency 
in Congress was simply harmless, I might not refer to it. It is 
really a damage to the cause of reform. If intended to bring the 
offices it refers to within the special conditions applicable to offices 
having fifty or more clerks, so that examinations for them would 
be compulsory under Section 7 of the Civil Service Act, it clearly 
and wholly fails to do so. If intended simply to bring such offices 
under the general provisions of that act, so that the President can at 
will plwed the examinations over them, it is both unnecessary and 
misleading. It is misleading, because it suggests that, until such 
an act is passed, the President has neither the authority nor the 
duty of making such an extension,—a false view in both particu- 
lars. It is unnecessary, because not only under Section 1753 of the 
Revised Statutes, but under the sixth section of the Civil Service 
Act itself, the President has now every authority which this bill pro- 
poses to confer. The bill neither declares nor suggests any duty. 
I must think it would be bad policy either to give a President a 
plausible excuse for not making such extension, as this bill certainly 
does, or to raise a discussion in Congress upon it, from which only 
the enemies of reform could gain the least advantage. What we 
need is to strengthen the President for exercising the ample power 
he already has. It may give some emphasis to these views to refer 
to the facts that, while this bill has been pending, President Cleve- 
land has, by simply acting under the laws I have cited, actually ex- 
tended the examinations both to the railway mail service and to the 
“Mechanical Department” called the Bureau of Printingsand En- 
graving,— plain acts of duty and quite within his authority, but ac- 
cording to this bill arbitrary and unauthorized proceedings on his 
part. Viens having his attention drawn to these matters, I am sure 
Mr. Lodge will allow the bill to drop. 
DoRMAN B. EATON. 


2 East 29TH St., NEw YorK CITy, Jan. 31, 1889. 


[It has been the custom in Massachusetts to follow Mr. 
Eaton’s plan of stopping the examinations when there are 
some three or four times as many candidates on the eligible 
lists as are likely to be called for within a year. The question 
to be decided is one of a balance of advantages and disad- 
vantages. One advantage of continuing the examinations is 
that some of the last comers may be the best candidates ; and, 
with a larger’ eligible list, the upper portion of it, from which 
the selections are to be made, is sure to be better. The Eng- 
lish Civil Service Commission in their reports consider it a 
matter of regret when the eligible lists are small and of con- 
gratulation when they are large. Without necessarily outweigh- 
ing other considerations, these seem at least worth putting into 
their side of the scale. 

We are certainly inclined to follow Mr. Eaton’s advice on his 
second point, but in justice to Mr. Lodge it is only fair to say 
that this bill was suggested at a meeting of reformers, held at 
Mr. Lodge’s request. It was under no “misconception,” as 
Mr. Eaton presumes, that the bill was drawn. All, including 
Mr. Lodge, were well aware that the President had the power 
to extend the rules without the aid of the bill; but, as the 
President was doing nothing at the time in that direction, it 
was thought best to appeal to Congress for action. The Pen- 
dleton bill was not necessary, but it was effective. It was also 
thought that, if Congress were committed to the extension, 
they would be committed to the necessary appropriations for 
it, while now the appropriations are wholly inadequate for the 


THE CIVIL SERVICE RECORD. 


extensions ordered by the President. As to the form of the 
bill, like the Pendleton bill and for the same reasons, it was 
intentional that it was not made compulsory.— Eb. ] 


INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION FOR MR. OBERLY. 


EpITor oF CiviL SERVICE RECORD: 


Dear Sir,—1 am convinced that it is very desirable for the friends 
of the Indians to unite in asking President Harrison to retain Mr. 
Oberly, the present Indian Commissioner, so long as he follows his 
present course. We have never found any commissioner so willing 
and able to do what was right for the Indian as Mr. Oberly. I have 
been in very close contact with him during the few months in which 
he has held the post of commissioner, and I have therefore had a 
good chance to judge of his value. I have laid many important 
matters touching Indian affairs before him, all of which have been 
promptly considered, and most, if not all, of which have been favor- 
ably acted upon. I have found Mr. Oberly non-partisan in his 
management of affairs, and thoroughly imbued with civil service 
reform principles. As you know, these principles have been ear- 
nestly advocated by our Association for five years past, and we 
believe that their adoption is the only solution of the difficult problem 
of a right management of Indian affairs. 

So long as partisanship, either Democratic or Republican, is in 
control in the management of the Indian Department, so long will 
that management be weak, vacillating, and unsatisfactory, if not far 
worse. I do not think that any one who has studied Indian affairs 
closely: and in a practical way will question the truth of this assertion. 
It is therefore necessary that partisanship and Indian affairs should 
be once and for all separated. Now is the time and the chance for 
this separation. If the Republican party consents to this step, it 
will be greatly to its credit, and, I believe, ultimately, if not now, 
greatly to its advantage. President Cleveland lost most in those 
States and departments where he most allowed the spoils theory of 
appointment to control his actions. 

I earnestly solicit your valuable influence toward securing the 
retention of Mr. Oberly. 

Senator Cullom, of Illinois, told me, in a conference which I held 
with him a few days ago in Washington, that he had known Mr. 
Oberly or many years, that he was an honest, capable man, and one 
who would ake a good officer. He expressed his willingness to 
suggest to President Harrison the desirability of retaining Mr. 
Oberly, in case the President-elect had not determined upon another 
policy, in which case he did not wish to take any active steps in the 
matter. 

Would not this course be good Republican politics? I know 
already that there are many strong and ardent Republicans who are 
willing to ask that it be adopted. 

Please notice that I only suggest Mr. Oberly’s retention so long 
as he follows his present course, which we have found to be highly 
satisfactory. 

If the day has come when a Democratic commissioner of Indian 
affairs can be retained under a Republican administration, I believe 
that the spoils theory will be banished from the management of 
Indian affairs, and the foundation will be laid for conducting them 
upon sound business principles. Believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
° HERBERT WELSH. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MILWAUKEE ASSOCIATION. 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted at the January 
meeting of the Executive Committee of Milwaukee Civil Service 
Reform Association, held Jan. 8, A.D. 1889: — 


Resolved, That in view of the history of the civil service of our 
government, of the enormous and continuous growth of that service, 
of the experiences of our foremost statesmen and representatives who 
have come closely in contact with that service, and have afterward 
openly avowed those experiences, of the public declarations so often 
made by those leading citizens of the Republic whom the youth of a 
nation is taught and age is prone to respect and trust, the friends 
of reform a of good government are justly expecting to see their 
cherished and unimpeachable reform faithfully carried forward. 

Resolved, That this Association believes now, as in the past, that 
removals of subordinate officers and employees should be made only 
for causes dictated by the necessities of the service; that the reason 
for such removals should ‘be made a matter of public record ; that 
the civil service rules should be extended to cover other branches of 
the service, as opportunity and the means at the disposal of the 
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Civil Service Commission may permit: and that the proper adminis- 
tration of the Civil Service Law requires that none but those who 
are honestly determined to administer the law should be appointed 
or retained as heads of any offices in which.the service is classified. 

Resolved, That the Association urges the amendment of the Civil 
Service Law so as to prohibit the levying or collection of political 
assessments from office-holders by any person either within or outside 
of the service; the repeal of the four years’ tenure law ; and the pre- 
vention of the interference of members of Congress with the exercise 
of the power of appointment to positions within the Executive De- 
partment of the government. 


SUPERVISING ARCHITECT'S OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


Assistant Secretary seueses seems to think that the Civil Service | 
Law is a failure in the Architect’s Department, because draughtsmen 


are wanted. Nothing, however, is easier than to test a draughtsman’s 
ability at an examination (two such examinations have been success- 
fully held under the Massachusetts Commission); but the real diffi- 
culty seems to be that the employees of the Architect’s Office have 
endeavored to thwart the intention of the law, as Commissioner 
Lyman stated before the Senate sub-committee on January 19. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A fresh instance of the preference appointing officers have for the 
reform system over the spoils method comes to us from New York 
City, where Austin Lathrop, the Superintendent of Prisons, continues 
to select guards and keepers from the eligible lists furnished by the 
Civil Service Board, although the Court of Appeals in the Killeen 
case held that the Department of Prisons and the Department of 
Public Works were exempt from the operation of the Civil Service 
Law of New York. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CAMBRIDGE ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Cambridge Civil 
Service Reform Association, held on the evening of January 25, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That the Cambridge Civil Service Reform Association 
congratulate their fellow-citizens upon the acceptance of the civil 
— rules regulating the selection of laborers in the city of Cam- 

ridge. 


NEW YORK’S CIVIL SERVICE LAW. 


Assemblyman Endres, of Erie County, introduced a bill, on Jan- 
uary 14,in the New York Assembly, for submitting to the electors 
of that State the question whether or not the Civil Service Law 
should be abolished ;—the vote to be taken at the general election 
next autumn. 


CHANGES IN PRESIDENTIAL OFFICES IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


FROM OCT. I TO DEC. 31, 1888. 


Resignations.— 6. 

OFFICE. 
Indian Inspector. 
. « « « Register, Wichita, Kansas. 
Lars K. Aaker, . « Receiver, Crookston, Minnesota. 
Alexander B. Upshaw, . Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
John F. Kinney, . . . Indian Agent, Yankton, Dakota. 
George W. Norris, . . Indian Agent Nez Percés, Idaho. 


Resignation revoked.—1. 
. Indian Agent Ponca, Pawnee, Otoe, and Oakland, Indian Territory. 
Not reappointed at expiration of term.—1. 
Wm. D.C. Gibson, . . Indian Agent Nevada Agency, Nevada. 
Removal.— 1. 
- Indian Agent Navajo Agency, New Mexico. 


Deaths.— 2. 
. Receiver, Watertown, Dakota. 
. Surveyor-General of Utah Territory. 
A fppointments.— 13. 
Indian Ins 


NAME. 
Morris A. Thomas, . . 
Frank Dale, 


Elihu C. Osborne, 


Samuel S. Patterson, 


Downer T. Bramble, 
Wm. G. Bowman, 


ames C. Saunders, . . jpector. 
eal Gaither, . . . . Indian Agent Siletz Agency, on. 
Samuel T. Leavy, . Indian 
Samuel S. Sears, . . . 
Charles E. Vandever, . 
at Ee . . . Assistant Com: 
ohn B. Baird, + . « Register, Seattle, Washington Territory. 
obert J. Slater, . . . Register, Drewsey, Oregon (a newly established office). 
—= . McCoy, . Register, Wichita, Kansas. 
obert F. Coates, . Receiver, Wichita, Kansas. 
Thomas A. Dunlava, . Receiver, Crookston, Minnesota. 
George McGowan, . . Receiver, Drewsey, Oregon (a newly established office). 
F. Randol, . Receiver, Watertown, Dakota. 


. »* 
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Consular Clerks. 


Salary, $1,000 to $1,200.— 5 new appointments out of total of 11 = 45; per cent. 


Consular Service. 


SEPT. 30, 1888. 


Department at Washington. 


Diplomatic Service. 
54 new appointments out of total of 63 = 85 percent. Aggregate salaries of those not 
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CHANGES UNDER CLEVELAND FROM MARCH 5, 1885, TO 
SUMMARY OF APPOINTMENTS. 
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